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chance, than, from any, choice of my 
oynz this has often occaſioned. my en- 
quiry into the reaſons of ſeveral things, 
which are either common to all, or 
particular to ſome languages. But hav. 
ing frequently met with gifficulties which 
retarded - * F, 1 communicat- 
ed chem, as aroſe, to a friend, 
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i ancient or modern grammarlans. As he 

| had a great kindnefs for me, 1 prevailed : 

on him to dictate thoſe reflexions to me 

at his leiſure hours; And Having q collected 

and Uigethed Wan, 1 e benen to. 

| ſend them Abroad in the” preſent form. 

Thoſe who have a regard for works f 
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N 1 KG > explain/a our thaaghts> 
by ſigns, which men have invented for 
Purpoſe. , 11235 
Experience has -Thewn, that the moſt 
convenient ſighs are ſounds, and the voice. 2 
But as theſe ſounds are tranſient, other Gans have 


been deviſed, in order to render them durable and 
viſible, which are the characters made uſe: of in 
writing, by the Greeks called e ben hend 
comes the word grammar. : 2 

In theſe ſigns two things may be led Pg 
firſt is, * on G vix. W er W cha. 
racters. 

The . aber . VIS, „e 
* men FIPS uſe of them to expreſs: — 
thoughts. .-. 2 

Men 1 of the FP the firſt pre ofthis 
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„ / letters as ſounds, and in the fn place” f 
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ns various ſounds uſed: in difcourſe, and 
N + called letters, have been found ont in « very; 
* For as the mouth is the organ'which forme them 
[ig it has been remarked, that there are ſome ſounds ſo 
| ſimple, chat they requlre only the bare opening of 9 
1 the mouth to malte them underſtocd, am to fm 
ls diſtin& ſounds, whence they are called wowe?#, © 2 
4 $0 It has been likewiſe: remarked; that there are 
[| other ſounds; which depend upon the partes, 
Application E 
da, dels, the tongue che palate, and yet cn. 
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ndt fort any complete found but by the ame open- 


idg of the bock, that is, by their union with the 
bulk Kind of fourids; and for this reaſon they” — | 


called c n t. 
They reckon generally five af theſe vowels; 4, % 
| #, e, 4 but, dot to rmetition that each of theſe may 
be either ort or long, from where ariſeth a very 
| conſiderable variety in the ſound, it ſeems that, only* 
cb⸗ differedice of - the fimple ſourids, ac- 
cording to the various opening of the mouth, there 
might have been Rill four or five vowels added to 
the five preceding. For the e open, and the e ſhut, 
are two ſounds ſufficiently different to make two dif- 
ferent vowels; as in the French, mer, the ſea, abymir, 
to ſid to the bottom; likewiſe as the firſt and laſt . 


in the French words #ettete, cleanlingſe, ferrt, put, 
&C. 


The cans a d te ſaid of the o'open, and the 

o ſhut, as in the french words, cite, the coaft, or & 
rib, id cofte; \d pettyroat ; bote, a landlord, and horte: 
4 /crittle. For the - open, and the & open, have 
ſomethiug long in their nature; and the + ſhut, and 
» ſhut, have a ſort of brevity in theirs; yet theſe tw 
vowels differ more, by being open and ſhut, than am 
4 or an i, by being long or ſhort: and this is ont 
of tlie reaſons; why the Greeks" have thought proper 

_ to/ invent wh figarer'for each of un N 
, Ro Be | "=> nes 
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Moreover, 4 pronounced like the french ou, as it. 
was formerly by the Latins, and is at preſent by the 
Italians and Spaniards, has quite a different ſound 
from #, as formerly pronounced by the Greeks, and - 


at preſent by the French, 


Es, as it is pronounced in the french words . 
Fre, ptu, little, forms likewiſe a ſimple . een, 
it be written with two vowels. 

There remains the e mute, or ſeminine, wh' b 

originally is no more than an obſcure ſound, joined 


Fl , 
. 


— 2 


4 


to conſonants, when we want to pronounce them 
without a Yowel, as when they are followed imme- 

diately by other conſonants ; for inſtance, in the - 
word ſcammum ; this is what the Hebrews call ſcbewa, 


eſpecially when it begins a ſyllable... And this /ehepe... 


neceſſarily occurs in al} languages, though it is not 
ſo much taken notice of, becauſe it has no particu- 


lar character to expreſs it, But ſome vulgar lan- I 


guages, as the German and the French, have cha- 
rafterized it by the vowel x; 


ordered it, that this 5 fel | 

with its conſonant, as the ſecond i in the french words .. 
wettert, cleanlineſs, J aimeray, I will love, donneray, 
Iwill give, &c.. which was not effedded by the 


5 though ſeveral are apt to 


| commit this miſtake in pronouncing the Hebrew 
_ ſeproa, But what is ſtill more remarkable, is, that - 
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- this's mute oftentimes makes of itſelf alone a ſy 4 
lable in French, or rather a demFijthble, as View 


life, wut, fight, aimte, beloved. 
Thus, ' without conſidering the difference, which 
ariſes between vowels of the ſame ſound, through 


length or brevity, we might point out ten different 


vopwels, attending only to che ſimple ſounds, and not - 


to the characters: a; 6, d, i, o, ö, eu, ou, u, e mute. 


1 Where it is obſervable, that theſe ſounds are taken 


9 A 


from the wideſt to the wol contracted opening 0 
the mouth. : * * < > 


HAP. IL 
1 hi 5 Of conſonant 


F | nv he hut. proceed in the ſame 3 
regard to the conſonants, as we have done when 
treating af the vowels, and conſider only the ſimple 
ſounds, which are in uſe in the principal langus ges. 
we ſhall find, there are no more than thoſe marked 
in the following table ; wherein, whatſoever requires 


an explanation, is Rb by mtg which *. 


1 Conſonants 


* L and ape. 


G, g, 7. 
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Conſonants which haye only a fimple ſound. 
' Greek, 


B,. 5. 
, Ts 
O, O. 
J. 7. 
X, x. 


T, 7. | 


. 


1. With a point, "called a 4507 line. 

2. The 9 is pronounced at preſent in the ſame 
manner as the Latin F, tho' formerly it was uttered 
with a ſtronger auh. | 


A. * Beth, 
D. Fe. 


„ % | 4 
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3. Tis thus alſo the Hebrew pe, is pronougced, | 
when it is unpointed, as when it ends a ſyllable. . 

4. This is the figure of the Eplic imm, which 
was like a double gamma, and has been inverted to 
diſtinguiſh it from a capital 7; and this W had 
Rinnen bet 
3. This js alſo the ſound of beth, when it ends © 

i Hündle. « 1 
3 Every where pronounced as before a. x, f * 
is like a &, 

7. Pronounced always as before a, % . 

1. 2 as in the French word, Alle, @ daughter. 
The Spaniards make uſe of it in the beginning of 
Words, as Lama. The Italians mark it by gl. _. 

9. 2, a liquid, which the Spaniards mark by a 
ahh aver the 2. and the French and Tralians by 
er. 

10. As it is pronounced at preſent, for Jarmerly : 
it was pronounced like à 3s. 
41. As it js growounced in the Fieach words a | 


a thing ; cher, dear, &c. 
- 12. Aſperated, as in the Freach bauteur, height ;\ 


Bente, ſhame, and in the Engliſh words, haue, heavy ; 
for when it is not aſperated, as in the French words, 
Honneur, honor, homme, a man, and in the Engliſh 
words, humour, humourogys, hongſly, it is . a cha- 
racter, and not a ſound. 


B 4 » 13. The 
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13. The rough breathing of the Greeks, inſtead 


of which they formerly made uſe of the Eta, H, 


from whence the Latins have borrowed their H. 

14. According to Its true 5 which is-with 
a breathing. | 

If there are ſome other Bat ſounds lach as per- 
kaps the Hebrew aſpiration 'aiin) theſe are ſo very 


difficult to be pronounced, that they can hardly be 


ranked among the letters, which are * uſed 
in languages. 


With regard to all the other letters i in the Hebrew Sf 4 
Greek, Latin, or-vulgar alphabets, 'tis an eaſy mat= 


ter to prove that they are not ſimple ſounds, but | 


reducible to fome of thoſe given in the W | 


table. 


- "For of the four Cad wv, *h var pro- 
bable, that alp was formerly equivalent to our _ 


4; their z to our e; and their ain” to our . 


This appears by the order of the Greek alphabet, 


Which was borrowed from the Phernicians as far 


as 7; ſo that only the letter beth, was properly an 
affiration. 


At preſent aleph bas no found, but that of the 


vowel, to which it is joined. 


The letter be has not much more; 480 at the moſt 
is diſtinguiſhed from beth only as one is a weaker, 


and the other a ſtronger aſpiration ; tho' ſeveral inſiſt 
that ze only is the aſpiration; and chuſe to * 


ounce beth like a Xs hah. 


2. 


N 9. - 


As for aiin, ſome pronounce it witn · a guttural/ + 


and naſal aſpiration ;. but the Oriental Jews give it 


no ſound at all, no more than to _ Aud others 
pronounce it like a liquid x. 

Wan and teth, have the ſame found, and the only 
difference is, that one is pronounced with a breath- 
ing, and the other without; and conſequently one 


of the two is not a ſimple ſound.  * © 
The ſame may be ſaid of caph and eg 


Dad likewiſe is not a ſimple ſound, bat is equi- 
valent to a ? and an . 

In like manner in the Greek alphabet, the three 
aſpirates ©, X, b, are not ſimple ſounds, but com- 


pounded of x, x, 7, with a rough breathing. 


And the three duplicates C, E, J, are evidently 
no more than r in writing, inſtead of 
ds, e, p. | 

The ſame may be laid of the Latin *, which 
anſwers to the Greek E. 

The letters g and 4, are nothing more + than A 
pronounced in its natural ſound. 

The ww of the Northern languages i is only a Roman 


x, that is the ſame as the French ou, when followed 


by a vowel, as wwinum vinum: or the ſame as aw 


3 when followed by a conſonant. 


Syllable is a complete found; which 1 

confiſts of a fingle letter, but gen erally of more 
than one; from whence it bas ler its name « of. EE. 
lable, gen, @ collection, or a/embla, e. 

One vowel may conſtitute a ſingle ſyllable... * 

Two vowels likewiſe may compoſe a ſyllable, or 
blended in the ſame ſyllable: but then they are called 
diphthongs, becauſe both their ſounds are united in 
order to ſorm a complete ſound, as in the French 
words, mien, mine; hier , yefterday ; ; ayant, * * 
aan, wa. 

The diphthong is generally loſt in the N 
pronunciation of the Latin, ſor their 7 and their @&; 
are pronounced now like an e. But it is ſtill preſery 
in the Greek, at leaſt by thoſe who pronounce it right. 

As for the vulgar languages, ſometimes two vow- 
els form only a ſimple ſound, as we have obſerved: 


of the French en, and is alſo ſeen in their an. And | 


hw 


yet they have ſome real diphthongs, as ai, ayant, 
having ; owe fouet, a whip; oi, foi, faith; ie, nien, 
mine; premier, firſt; eau, beau, handſome ; itu, Dieu, 
0 where tis obſervable, that the two.laſt are not 


triph- » 


* 


—_— 


2 -— 


„ "<DPeR F 1 


— -fome -imagine2/ becauie 42" and- 


as Ries fe Ra and not 
of tewa,  - 
Conſonants cannot of ae fyll--- 


88 mult be joined to yowels or diph- 
_ thongs, whether they precede, or. follow them, the 
- reaſon, of which has been hinted. at in the firſh. 
Chapter, 


Nevertheleſs ſeveral a may be joined 
ſucceſſively in the ſame ſyllable + ſo that there may 


be ſametimes three befare a vowel and two after, 
a3 /crope: and ſametimes two before, and three after, 


as tings. The Hebrews never admit of more than 
tua at the beginning ar end of a, ſyllable: and 
their ſyllables begin always: with a conſonant, bot 
then we muſt reckon a/zph for one: And a ſyl- 
* has never more than one vowel. 


2 


HA. IV. "by oy 
, Of words as founds, as likewiſe of acteits. 
E do not intendto treat here of words, as fg. 


he: es bur e tron agar: ow 
perty as ſounds. | | 

We call a word, ita atk | 
pe. A | 
36 . 
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mc, \ from, thou, king, &c. which are called mono- 
ſyllables; and others of more than one, as Fathery- 
governor, mercifully, IR: PF eee 5 
called polyſyllables. 1 
The moſt remarkable thing in the e 4 
of words, is the actent 3+ this is the elevation of 
- the voice on ſome particular ſyſable of the word, 
which elevation is neceſſarily . by a _ 
ſion of the voice. - ; 
The elevation of the voice is called an "acute ; 
accent, and the depreſſion a grave accent. But T% 
there were both in Greek and Latin "ſome long 
ſyllables, on which the voice was elevated and de- 
preſſed, they therefore invented a thirck accent, vs 
Which they called circumflex; this at firſt was made 
thus ( and afterwards thus () and <omprines the” - 
| other two. 4, 
But as for what regards the i intire d as. 
af of the Greek and Latin accerits, I tefer- the 
reader to what has been ſaid on. this. ſubje& In- the 
new methods ＋ learning the Greek 45d Latin 4 


| tongues. : _— 3 8 2 5 


Ip Hebrews have n accents, which are re flips + 
poſed to have been ſormerly uſed in'their-mufic; ank 
are now by n 1 to the e me * our 650 FS 
or ſtops. 1 ie 

But the accents, which they cal e 4 
madieal, are always upon the. Matt they; © 
a8 | bs **Xx N 


ultimate ſyllable. Thoſe that are on the preceding 
ſyllables, are called rhetorical accents, and don't at 
all hinder the others ſrom being always upon one of 
the two laſt: where tis obſervable that the ſame 
figure of accent, as the atnach and the fllal, which 
mark the diſtinction of periods, ſerves alſo to ps | 


Le In each ro 


L 


erent 


$ + „* 1 
ö . * 
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o 1 ters corfiered as 3 


e 


1 "was impoſtble for us to 1 hitherto treated 


of letters, without diſtinguiſhing them by their 
characters; nevertheleſs we have not as yet conſi- 


dered them as characters, that is according to the 


relation which theſe characters have to ſounds. 
We have already obſerved, that ſounds have been 
pitched upon by men to ſignify their thoughts, and 
that they have likewiſe invented certain figures 
which ſhould ſerve as figns of theſe ſounds. 
But tho? theſe figures or characters in their original 
inſtitution do not. immediately ſignify any thing 


more than the ſounds, yet men frequently tranſ- 


fer | their thooghts- of ihe charaters- to the very! 
wo | 1 9 | thing 
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obſtructien to: the pereRion: of waiting, i: 
facilitate it by abbrewiating. 


_ . vative languages, that there are ſome letters, which 
- are- not: pronounced; and conſequentiy are uſeleſs. 
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_ thing fignified by the ſounds, Henco it is that theſe - 
characters may be conſidered in two different man- 
nets: either as meerly fignifying the found ; or a 


aſſiſting us to form a WW 
figd by the ſauna.  _ 


re thers bond 
have been four- things fil: abſenued, in order 10 


give them their utmoſt degree of perfection. 


1, Every figure ſhould ſignify ſome ſound or other: 
that is, nothing ſhould be marked down in "—_ 


but what is pronounced. 


2. Every ſound ought to be marked by a 0 


that is, nothing ſhould be 8 bat what 


is written. 
3. No figure ought to mark more than one ſound, 
either fimple, ar double, For deuble leeters: are no 


4 The: fame found. hoald. naver be marked by. 


different figures, 


n nen the fad 


licht; chat is, at they belp us to apprehend: the thing 
fignified by the found; we may ſometimes find. 


it better to break through. thaſe rules, at leaſh- 
the firſt and laſt. 


rn eſpecially. 1 d. 


with 


N 


 fignifed by the words. For inflance in the French 


e 
* Sie A i. nod ted: 
3 * 
ALE MLL 


Ac aid Reviongl Grammar.. 15. 
_ with regard ta the found; any] yet are of ſome fe-. 
vice in-leadiog us tg the Eyowledge of the thing 


words champs, fields, and chants, ſongs, the. g and 
the c are not pronounced, and yet. they are of ſome 

utility with reſpeck to the ignibcation, becauſe. we, 
© underſtand. thereby, that the firſt comes from the 
Latin comp, and the ſecond from the Latin carts. 
Moxpaxes in the Hebrew. there are ſome. wards» 
whoſe. oply difference conliſts in this, chat the ong. 
ends with an alepþ, and the other with an, 4 
which are, vox prapouneed, ax N. J. which fgnifes to 
iar! nd MP: which fignifies to.threw. * $44 1-79 
Hence tis manifeſt, that thoſe who exclaim ſo 
loudly againſt the practice of uriting dillerently from 
what is pronounced, are not always in the right; 
ard at what fer cal} an "abuſe, in not ſoretinies 
without. its utility. | | 
The difference of capital and ſmall Me a 
alſo contrary to the fourth rule: which is that the 
ſame ſound ſhould be always marked with the ſame 
figure. And indeed this difference would be of no 
manner of | ſervice, if characters were conſidered 

only as marks of: ſounds ; by reaſon that a capital 
and a. ſmall letter have. the. very. ſame ſound; Hence 
it is that the ancients. made no ſuch diſtinction, as. 
the Hebrews. do not to this day; and feveral 
10 F that che 6 for 
* "EW 
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a long time, uſed only capital lettets“ Nolte, 
leſs this diſtinction is very ſerviceable for poibring” 
out the commencement of periods, and _ minatiag 
proper from common names. N 

There are alſo in the ſame langunge di di ferent t form 
of writing, as the Roman and Italic in the impreſ- 
fion of the Latin, and of ſeveral vulgar tongues, 
which may be uſefully employed with regard to the 
ſignification either in diſtinguiſhing particular words, 


produces no change in the pronunciation. 

Thus far as to what may be alledged in defence 
of the diverſity that ſometimes occurs between 
pronouncing and writing. Yet we cannot kelp ac- 


. rently before theſe two ſame vowels, from what: it 
We -- is pronounced before the reſt: as alſo to ſoften the 


gf , before i, when followed by another vowel, as 
in gratia, ackio. But as to what may be farther ſaid 


Some have imagined they could redreſs this defect 


*; 


or in pointing out particular ſpeeches ; tho” this ; 


knowledging, that there are ſeveral differences in- 
. tireiy groundleſs, and the meer effect of the corrup- 
8 N tion which has crept into languages. For tis cer- 
my ©  tainly an abuſe to pronounce, for inflance, c, like 
before e and 7: likewiſe to pronounce the g diffe- 


between two vowels: and to give to f the ſound 


on this ſubject, I refer the reader to the treatiſe of | 
letters i in the new metho1 of the Latin tongue 


DP 4 


in the vulgar languages, by deviſing new character, 


* 


tl 


rr 


\\ 
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as e hath done in his French Grammar, 
retrenching all thoſe which are not pronounced, and 
marking each ſound by the figure or letter, to 
| which this pronunciation is proper: for inſtance, 
by putting an 5 inſtead of a e, before e, and j. But 
they ought to confider, that, befides the inconve- 
niency-which would frequently ariſe from hence in 
vulgaf languages, for the reaſons already menti ; 
it is really attempting an impoſſibility. For we ate 
not to imagine, that tis an eaſy matter, to induce a 
whole nation to change ſo many charaRers, which 
| the has been Jong actuſtomed- to; fince even the 
' Emperor Claudius; with all his vnchority; Our not 
latroduce a per ufer. | 4 
The. moſt reaſonable FP e be dong. 
would be to retrench ſuch letters, as are of no uſe, / 
either as to the pronunciation, or the ſenſe, or the - 
_ analogy of languages, as they have already begun to 
do in French: and while we retain thoſe which are 
of uſe, to diltinguiſh them with ſmall markes, which 
mould give us to underſtand that they are not to be 
- pronounced, or ſhould point out the different pto- 
nunciations of the ſame letter. A point within or 
under a letter, might very well ſerve for the firſt. 
uſe, as in the French word temps, time. The e in 
French hath its cedill, or little mark underneath, 
which might be affixed to the „ and the f, as well 
4 to the other two vowels. A * with 1 not 
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duite ſhut, might be applied to diſtinguiſh the ſound 

it has before e and 3. But let this be underſtood 
on n. 


e A P. VL. 
. a md 


languages. 


EIS method concerns chiefly thoſe, who | 
have not as yet learnt to read. 
Ti certain, that there is no great difficulty for 
beginnerz, to attain to the ſimple knowledge of the 
letters; the principal labour they go thro', is in ſpele 
| ling, or in putting the letters together, 
ow what renders this till more difficult is, that 
each letter having its particular name is pronounced 
_ differently hy it ſelf from what it is, when joined 
with others, For inſtance, to make a child ſpell 3, 
they bid him pronounce , er, wy, which cannot 
evoid embarraſſing him, when aſterwards be tries 
to join theſe three ſounds together, in order to form 
the ſound of the ſyllable hum. 

The moſt natural way therefore of teaching 8 
dren to read, as ſome ingenious perſons have 
aueady obſerved, well: be. to make them —_ 

- theis 


_ | their letters by the names in which they ace pro- 
* nopneed. Thus to learn to read Latin, for inſtance, 
they ſhould give the Game name to the « ſimple, as 


nqunced in the ſame manner: as alſo to i, and to 


3: and to o and ax, according as the latter is now 
pronounced in France. For the Italians make gu a 


1 27 5. 
d alſo be taught to name the conſonants 
"i Bir ws ſound, only adding the e mute» 
which is neceſſary in order to pronounce them; For 
example, they ſhould take the name of 4, from 
the ſound, which it has in the laſt ſyllable of the 
French word tembe ; and that of &4, from the ſound. 
Of the laſt ſyllable of the French ronde; and in like 
manner the reſt, which haye only a ſingle ſound. 
Wich regard to thoſy,. Which 
than one, as c, g, 6, & they would be called by 
their moſt natural and ordipazy {qund ; thus c ſhould 
be named by the ſound of gae.in French, and g by 
that of gue, t, by that of the laſt of forte, and £ 
by the ſound of the laſt ſyllable of bour/c. 
They ſhould afterwards be taught to pronounce 
ſeparately, and without calling the letters, the fylla. 
bles, ce, ci, ge, gi, tia, tie, tii, And they ſhould 
be made to underſtand, that the , between two 
_ vowels, is pronounced. like an x, miſeria, miſery, as 
if it were euzeria, mizery, &c. 
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have more ſounds * 
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might be inſerted; as are & e for Nen 


: Theſe ar the moſt ner obſervations of tie 


new method of learning to read, which would bei- 
-tainly be of very great ſervice to children. But 


to render this method intirely complete, would re- 


e a treatiſe by it ſelf, in which ſuch femarks 
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Which treats of the principles and reaſons, 
on which the various forms of the fignt- | 
cation of words are founde. 


CY © 
ONS © 7 4 Cs 


That the knowledge of wobat paſſes in the” 


mind, is neceſſary, to comprebend the foun- 
dation 0 of grammar: and on this 


: the diverſuly of W en — af 
Courſe.” ien 


- 


Itherto we have e e e als wk. 8 
reſpect to their material part, and as they are 
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part, which conſtitutes one of the molt coiiiderable 
advantages of man above all other animals, and is 


one of the moſt convintiaz arguments in favor of 


reaſon, This is the uſe we make of them to explain 
our thoughts, and the maryellbus invention of com- 
poſing out of 25 or zo ſounds that infinite variety of 

words, which tho' they have nd natural reſemblance 
to the operations of the- mind, are yet the means of. 
unfolditig_ all its ſecrets, and of diffloking-uiito thoſe 
who cannot ſee into our hearts, the variety of our 


ſubjeds. 


Words therefors' y be defined, - alli wd 


* er made uſe of by men = figus, 6 


we cannot therefore 1 anderfiand the dif- 


ferent ſorts of fignifications, annexed to words, with- 
out firſt: conſidering what paſſes in our minds, ſince 


words were invented only to communicate our 


thoughts. 

Tis the W dodhine of philoſophers, that | 
there are three operations of hae 2 
| Fudgment, and Reaſoning. 

Perception is no more thaw the pte apppebchköth | 
or view which the underſtanding fotim of tit object? 
acting upon it, whether purely intellectbah 28 whth” 
I think of exiſtence, duration, cogitation, Goc: orf 


"i 
Y . 


It remains now that we examine their ite 
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1. 
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thought, nd one (encinens res ll miner of | 
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corporeal and material, as a ſquare, a circle, a dog, 
a horſe. _ 

Judgment is, as wet that the thing which. | 
we conceive or apprehend, is. ſo, or not ſo: as for 
 i>ſtance, when I underſtand what the earth. is, and 
what roundne/+ is; I affirm; that the earth is r. 
Reaſoning. is, from two judgments to infer a third. 
As when having affirmed, that virtue is eommenda- 
K | 

Miro df plain,. edar abs Gird-ojuracien <f/the: 
mind is only an extenſion of the ſecond; It will 
therefore ſuffice for our preſent ſubject, to take 
only the two firſt. into our confideration, and as 
much of the firſt, as-is comprized in the ſecond. 
For men ſeldom meun to expreſt their bare percep- 
tions of things, but generally to n their jadg- 
ments concerning them. oY 

The judgment, which-yee- bond e -chingh,” 2s! 
when I ſay, thr earth is round, is called a profoſi- 
tion; and therefore every propoſition neceſſarily in- 
cludes two terms, one called the ſubjrck, Which is 
the thing of which tie affürmation is; as th earth ; 
and the other is called the a2tribure; which" is the 
thing that is affirmed of the ſubject, as u: and 
morenver tue cottnexion detuvem theſd' tut ters 
8 1. a 
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Now tis eaſy to ſee, that the two terms belong 


properly to the firſt operation of the mind, becauſe' 3 


that is what we conceive, and is the object of our 
thoughts; and the connexion belongs to the ſecond, 
being properly the action of the on, and 5 node 
or manner of thinking. , 

Thus che greateſt diſtinction of what GIVEN 
minds, is to ſay; that we may conſider the objeQs of 
our thoughts, and the form or manner of them, the 


_ chief of which is judgment. But we ought likewiſe 
to refer thither the conjunctions, disjunRions, and 


the like operations of the mind; as alſo all the 


other motions of the OO as l b 2 


1 * z 
* . 7 — 


interrogations, &c 


Hence it follows, chat men ng WIDE: ha 
ſigns to expreſs what paſſes in the mind, the moſt” 
general diſtinction of Yords muſt be this, that ſome 
ſignify the objects, and others the form or manner 
of ou thoughts; tho' it frequently happens that 
they do not ſignify the manner alone, but in con- 
uncdion with the 'objef, as we ſhall make appear 


hereafter. - -- 5 
The words of the firſt act aus thoſe which are. 


called nouns, articles, pronouns, participles, prepofitions, 
and adverbs. "Thoſe of the ſecond: are, werbs, con- 
Junction, and interjefions. Which are all derived 


| by a neceſſary conſequence from the natural man- 


Da 


_ demonſtrate. 
CHAP. 


cen en Rats! o. 25 
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CHAP. II. 25 As 
G5 nouns, nd of of . and . 


"0 


T. objetts of our thoughts are » cher UF DEM 
as the earth, the ſan, water, wood, which are 
: commonly called Jubftance: : Or the manner of things, 
as to be round, red, hard, learned, Ec. which are 7 
| calle accidents. | 

There is this difference between the things or ſob- | 
ſtances, and the manner of things, or accidents ; that 
the ſubſtances ſubſiſt by uren enk but cs accidents : 
ſubſiſt only by the ſubſtances. 

Hence ariſes the principal difference ae 
words, which ſignify the objects of our thoughts. 
Por thoſe Which ſignify ſubſtances, are called vun 
Subflantive; and thofe which ſignify accidents, by 
expreſſing the ſubjects with which * eee 
agree, are called nouns adjefive. ve 

This is the firſt ee eee eee | 
jective. But they have not ſtopt here: for we find that 
the ſignification it ſelf, has not been ſo much attended 
to, as the manner of ſignifying,; For, becauſe the ſub- 

"7 . = | ſtance 


— 
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| ſtance is that which ſubſiſts by it ſelf, the appella - 


tian. of . nouns ſubſtantive, bas been given to all 
thoſe words, which ſubſiſt by thetafelves In difcoorfe,” 


without wanting to be joined to another noun, 
even tho' they ſignify no more than accidents. On 
the contrary the name of adjectives has been applied 
even to thofe words, which gnify ſabſfanees, When) | 
by their manner of ſigRifying, oy. are to be Joined | 7 
to other nouns in diſcourſe. | 5 
Now the reaſon why a noun cannot ſubſiſt by it 
ſelf, is that beſides its diſtinct ſignification, chere is 
ſtül another more confuſed,” which may be called the 


connotation of a thing, to Which that agrees which” 

3s meant by the diſtinct fighificativn, | ONE nee ; 

. hug the diſtinct fi ignification of, red.” is s reduefs. : 
But it has this ſignification, by expreſiing confuſedly 
the ſubject of this redneſs ; hence it does not ſublit | 

by it ſelf i in diſcourſe, becauſe. the word, which ſig- 

niſies this a Sabi mak he a ne * ny | 

Rood, . | "It; | 
A. tharefors yg onamamation \ i the. ads 
JeQive, ſo when that is taken away from words 
which fignify accidents, they become ſubſtantives, 
as from coloured, color; from red, redugſi; Tu hard, 
 barduſs from prudent, prudence, &C, > 2 14 

On the contrary when we add ww which 

; ſignify fabſiances, this connotation or confuſed ſigni- 
dr — rela- 
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relation, they e ails, an, hk —_ 


&C.. EM 


8090 ann q 


&c. dnl 25 
But the Hebrew, F rench,. and ſeveral 8 


languages, have not near ſo many. For che Nrench 
a render it by their & en, de fer, de beeuf; &c, N 


* But if we ſtrip theſe: adjectives formed of- nouns 
ſubſtantive, of their connotation, they conſitate new 
ſubſtantives called derivatives. - Thus of men having 
formed human, of human, wei form humanity,. &c. 


But there is another ſort of nouns, which paſs ſor | 


ſubſtantives, tho' in reality they are adjectives, ſince 
they ſignify an accidental form, and likewiſe denote 
a ſubject to which that form agreeth. Such are 
the names of the different offices and profeſſions of 
men, as king, philoſopher, painter, ſoldier, &c. And 
the reaſon why theſe nouns: paſs for ſubſtantives, is 
that as nothing but man can be theik ſubject, at 
leaſt according to the commen way of ſpeaking and 


the original impoſition of names, fo. it. has not been 


thought neceſſary o join their ſubſtantives with 


them, ſince they may be underſtood: without any - 


confuſion, having no relation to any other ſubject. 


By this means theſe words have obtained what is 
particular to ſubſtantives, wiz. to ſubſiſt * them 


ſelves i in diſcourſe, 
G a 1 c 2 : Tis 


ry * 4 wet 


The Greela, and. 3 h * an iel 2 
|. of theſe worde, ferrens,. aureus, Aer, aue 
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Dis for this very reaſon, certain nouns or pro- | 
nouns are ſaid to be taken ſubſtantively, becauſe they 
relate to à fubſlantive ſo general, chat it is eaſily 
and determinately underſtood, as #rifte lupus” Pabu- 
lis, ſubaud. negotium: patria, fabaud. terra : "of 


dea, ſub. Provincia. See the new Latin method. 


0 Adijectives, I have obſerved, have two ſigniſica- 
tions; one diſtinct, which is that of the form; 
and the other confuſed, which is that of the ſub- 
ject. But it is not to be inferred from thence, 
that they ſignify the form more direAly than the 
babject, as if the moſt diſtin ſigniſication were alſo 


the moſt direct. For quite the reverſe, it is cer- 


tain they ſignify the ſubject directly, and, to make 
uſe of the grammatical expreſſion, is recto, tho 
more confuſedly; and as to the form, they ſignify 
it inditectly, and as the grammarians s gain expreſs 


it, in obliguo, tho! more diſtinctly. Thus zwhite, can- 


didus ; ſignifies directly that, which has whiteneſs, 
babens ' canderem, but in a very confuſed manner, 
without ſpecifying in particular any of thoſe things, 
which may have whiteneſs 5 and it” ſignifies white- 


neſs only indirectly, but in 1 nnn 
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Of 7 . names, and appellative or goon! 
names. N 


HERE hl and e Liebe one which 
© repreſents to us only a ſingle thing; as the . 
idea, which each perſon has of his father and 
mother, of his friend, of => Remy. 77 dog, C 
himſelf, Ce. | 
The other which Boro to us. tial ani 
things, to which this idea equally agrees, as the idea 
T have of a man in general, of a n 
Men had occaſion for dikerent names ore 
theſe two different ſorts of ideas. * 
2 ey have given the appellation of proper names, 
ſe, which agree to ſingle ideas, as the name of 
FI which agrees to a certain philoſopher ; the 
name of Paris, which agrees to a particular city. 
They have called general or appellative names, or 
ouns, thoſe, which ſignify common ideas; as the 
word man, which agrees to all men in yds and 
in like manner the words, ion, dog, * 
C 3 c No 
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Not but that the proper name frequently agrees 


with many, as Peter, Zohn, &c. But this is 09s by | 
accident, by reaſon that 2 have taken the ſame 


name, In that caſe, however, other names muſt 2 


added to fix and reftbre the duality oa proper name; 


as the name of Lewis, which agrees to ſeveral, 
comes proper to the preſert king of France,” by 


ing Lewis the fiftcenth. It often happens, that "ag is 
no occaſion for making any addition, becauſe the cir- 


eumliunees of the diſcourſe cons point out the 
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Ommon names that agreeto many, may . os 
F fidvred ſeveral ways. adi 

For 1, they may be either applied to⸗ one of the 
things, to which they agree ; or they may all be con- 
ſidered in a certain unity, — by the philoſophers 
is called univerſal. unity. Wee 
"> "They may 'be applied 
Adcring, them as ore 
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7 together, — : 


Abet e Batre 90 
In onder to diſtinguiſh: thęſe two ſarts. of ways 
ol Ggnifyings/ two aun have been invented. The 
* as loan, a man; and che plural, W 


aa languages, as >the. Greek, have Amed a 
al amber, ie. when the names. agree. % two 
W 8 Aton: zt DR © 1930 angrily TNA 

The Hebrew do have à dualy.but this is only . 
r thing double, either by 
mature, as the chen, tbe hands, e Gary: or by 
"AY as are, tongs, Nc. 999 

Hence it is obvious, that per names * not 
6 themſelves a plural, by reaſon that of their 
-Hatore they agree only to one. And i | famnetimes 
- they are put in the plural, as when we ſay the 
:'Cefarr, the Auxundert, the Plato's, this is done: figu- 
.ratively; by comprizing under the proper name all 
thoſe perſons who bear any reſemhlance to them: 
juſt as if we were to ſay, be lings as brave as Al- 
er; the philoſophers: as wife as Plate, &a. There ate 
ſome who cenſure. this manner of: ſpeaking, as not 
tufffciently conformable” to -nature z+tho”- there are 
examples of it in all languages: inſomuch that 
it ſeems too much authorized, to be entirely re- 
jected. We ſhould be careful however to uſe it witls © 
moderation. 


On the contrary, all adjeRives ought to have a 
plural, becauſe their nature is always to include a ſort . 
* . E 2 C 4 of 


of vague ſignifcation of a ſubject, which” renders 
them capable of agreeing with ſeveral, at leaft as to 
F Wr eee eee 


with one. 
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Wich regard to ſubſtantives, that are common n and. 


appellative, they ought, it ſeems, by their natore to 


have always a plural number: and yet there are ſeve- 


ral that have none, whether 'tkro? the prevalence of 
cuſtom, or for ſome ſort of reaſon. Thus the names 
of metals, as geld, filver, iron, have no plural in al- 


molt all languages: the reaſon of which 1 fancy to 


de this, that becauſe of the great reſemblance there 
i between the parts of metals, we generally cooſider 
each ſpecies of metal, not as comprizing ſeveral in- 
. dividaals-under.it; but 28 a whole which only con- 
' tains ſeveral parts. The force of this obſervation 
- appears more conſpicuous in the French language, 
_ ticle of partition; de'/'or, gold, di l argent, filver, 
- du fer, iron, They uſe indeed fers in the plural, 
but then it is to ſignify chains, and not meerly a part 
of the metal called fer, iren. The Latin likewiſe 
ſay cra, but then it is to ſigniſy money, or ſound- 

2 ing inſtruments, as the POD ä | 
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8 the nature of nouns adjective is to agree to 
many, it has been therefore thought proper to 
invent à diverſity in the adjectives, according to the 
ſubſtantives, to which they agree; in order to rende r 
the diſcourſe leſs conſuſed, en een with | 
variety of terminations. - | 
Now men have made alone thin gn ſubject 
of their confideration, and upon obſerving a very 
remarkable difference, which is that of the two 
ſexes, they have thought proper to vary the ſame 
nouns adjective, by giving them different termi- 
nations, as they are applied to men, er women; a3 
when we ſay. in Latin, bonus vir, à good man, 
lama mulier, a good woman. From whence comes 
the denomination of en and of RITES 

gender... 
But there was a Wee far conmrie the this 
Rill - further. For as theſe ſame adjectives might 
have been attributed to other things beſides men and 
women, they were obliged to give them one or: 
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. 
other of the terminations, which they had invented 
for men and women. For which, reaſan they haye 


| ranged all other nouns ſubſtantive under the heads 


of maſculine or feminine: ſometimes indeed with 
ſome ſort of reaſon, as When the names of offices or 
profeſſions of men, as rex, Judex, philoſophus, &C-+ 
(which, as we have Already "obſerved, are only 
improperly ſubſtantives) are of the maſculine gen- 
der, - becauſe homo is underſtood; and the offices 
of women are of the feminine gender, as mater, 
a ie, $6. toy . that mujer is under: 
* Aoigartiaes/chis 28 ikto' 4 3 a 
without any other reaſon than” the "influence of 
euſtom; therefore it varies according to the Tan. 
guages, and even in thoſe words which one lan. 
guage has borrowed of another: thus arbor, à tree, 
in the Latin is feminine, and aröre in the French is 
maſculine; dent, a tocrh, in the Latin is maſculine, 
and am in the French is feminine 
Nay ſometimes this has changed in one and the 
40 language, according to time and occaſions: 


thus, atvus,' was formerly of the mafeuline gender 
in the Latin, as Priſcian obſerves; and afterwards 
becathe' a feminine: vie, 4 bp, in en een 
anciently feminine, and now is become maſculine. - 
This fame variation of cuſtom has been the tanks 
1 ſame word being 9 in one gen: 


dex, 


den, and by aber in angther, is —— doubtful | 


#8 bie ger bart, Huis in Latin: ang. %% or /a « * 
and duch# in French. 


But wat which in called the common gender, I 


i agrees only to ſome names of anima, which in 
Greek and, Latin are indifferenily joined to maſcy- 
line and feminine adjeſtives, to expreſs cither che 
male or ſemale, 43 d an ar, or ac canis, a dog, 
ot a hitch; fu, 6 hogs. or d fow. 1 10 204 
There are other nouns e * the com- 
1 gender, which are properly nothing more 


achectwes, taken ſubftantively, by rexſor that 


they commonly ſubſiſt by themſelves in diſcourſe, 
without: having different gerhinatjiom to agree to- 
different genders, as the following happen to have, 
witfor & witirix rer & Ne vier- & piftrex, &. 


* © Hence it is manifeſt, that what the grarmiatians | 


call epicene, is not a diſtm&.gender\ Nor gwperd\ fox; 
tho? it indifferently ſignifies the male or female, is 
a6ally, of the feminine gender in the Latin, In like 
anne ig. French aigſe,, an dle, is zeally ſemi- 
nine; by reaſan that the maſculine or feminine gen- 
der in a ward, does not ſo properly. regard, its ſignj- 
cation, a9. chat it ſhould be of ſuch. a natnre, ag: 
a, join with adjeQives in the maſculine or fei- 
nide termination. Thus in Latin, ,cuſtodiee, guar pards, 
ar drifonerts Vigilic, . 


envi? ar 


ſo common-as grammaxians imagine. For in rigas 
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really feminine, the they ſignify men- nie . 


What 8 combo” to ul e with e e 
kenden. 18 eee 3 


The Greeks and Lais have added a third gender 


to the maſculine and feminine, which they call nex- 
ter, as being of neither. In this tbey have not 


been directed by reaſon, as they very well might, | 
fo as to attribute the neuter to the names of things, 


which bear no relation to the male or female' ſex; 
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1 things were 4 . ate been 
one another, nouns would have received only the 


two abovementioned changes, viz. that of number 


for all forts of nouns, and that of gender for the 


the different relations, which they have to one 
another; ſome languages have contrived to exprefs 
theſe * by giving the deus, Uiferent dern. 

nations 


a bon. xt a as as i. c tit. i 
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adjeftives. But as they are frequently conſidered in 


"a © 
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Latin cadare, ro fall, being, as it n mn 
Aae n e avoids e ad. 


Frue it is, that the Greelæ and Latin py package 
the only languages, in which the nouns have properly 
caſes. Nevertheleſs: as there are very few, which 
have dot ſome ſort | of caſes: in their pronouns, 
and as without that it would be difficult to have a 
right underſtanding of the connexion af diſcourſe, 
commonly called conflruion, it ſeems almoſt neceſ- 
fary for the knowledge of any language whatſoever, 
to know what is meant by | theſe caſes. We ſhall 
endeavour therefore to explain them i in order, with 
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erer 
and; which is not properly a caſe, but the matter 
from which the caſes are formed, by che various 
changes, which this frſt termination af the noun 


receives. Its principal uſe is to be ſet in diſcourſe 


before the verb, in order to be the ſubject of the 
propoſition; as Deminut regit me, the. eee 
me; ee me, annere jad 
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u to which we addreſs dur ſelves, as if it 
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were a perſou. the nous ata; uines thereby ati 
tion, Which is fomctimes marked. by a New. ter mina 
tion, called the wvocative. Thus from aum in the 


| Hntovins,” Antoni But as there was uo very rei 


neceflity for this, and us the nominative might be 
N ee 5 hence it has happened, 2 al 
1. That this different termination of che nemiun 
3 the” vocative * er in the plural 
Lambert. n enen Bi W olle winomanp? 
1 #. That even in che nage number, the Latins 
bie it only in the ſecond declenflon. eee 
418982 


3 That in the Greek, where it is ; more G8 
it is frequently omitted, and the nominative is uſth: 


inſtead of the vocative, As may be ſeen i in the Greek 


verſion of the pſalms, from whence S. Pan. cites. 
thiſ words in his epiſtle ts the Mere, toprover 
ide divinity of Four Chref, beende 28 & bee, Where 
*tis plain that, 4 fur is a nominatiye inflead of a 
vocative; for che ſenſe is. hot, Gd in 4by throne, 
bat, I tbrout, O God, wil newain, &. avian 

In fine, that fometimes noininatives are ſometimes 


Pined. to vocatives; as Domi Deus meus.! Nute ar 


wires, mea magna" pom folus! See in the new- 


method of the Latin ; tongue, 25 remarks upon the 
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pronouns. 
Ii che Brenehy ee e e 
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Aan fftivle in the nominative, by the Tappreſioni of 
a e Lord, 606 "ae 
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1 relation f thing, Which in e web 
whatfoever belong to another, has' vccafioned® in 
thoſe languages, t ing have caſes, "v1 new termination 
in the nouns, which is called the genitive, to expreſs 
this general relation, Which i is diverlihed afterwards. 
into ſeveral ſpecies, Wr to the Wegeit rela- 
tions; ns. ogg N e dis 80 
Of the whole to its ods” cout Dan 
"Of parts to the «ole, homo &aff MOR 2 
Of the fubjeR to the accident or babe, color | 
roſe, miſeritordia Dei. 
Of the accident to the ſubjea, tar rin Bl 
Oft the efficient cauſe to the effect, opus Di, oratio. 
Citeronis, b dvr, t 543-391 ee 
Of che effect to 1 daufe, ereator nud, «ts 
Of the final cauſt to the effekt, porid fab. 
Of the matter to the compound, was aur, 
Of the object to the acts of Nn n wk 
emamptus mortis,. «44 arr tt + ale | 
Of the poſſeſlor,.to dhe thing. poſieſſed, Fe 
Melibei, divitie Crafl, - at 
| of the noun 2 to the common, or of the 
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oppoſites, this ſometimes. .occafions equivocal terms. 
For in theſe words, vun Acbillis, the genitive 
Achillis may fignify either the relation of the ſubiad, 
and then it is taken paſſively for the wound, which 
Achilles has received; or the relation of the cauſs, and 


iben it is taken aQively for the wound which 


Achilles gave. Thus in the following paſſage of 8. 
Paul, certus um, quia neque mors neque vita Oe. 


poterit nos feparare 4 charitate Dei in Chriflo Teſu 


Domino nere: the genitive Dei has been taken 
in two different ſenſes by Interpreters; for ſome 
who give it the relation of the object, underſtand 


the love, which the elect bear to God in Jeſus 
Chriſt; and others, who give it the relation. of the 
ſubje, underſtand the love, which God has for the 


ele& in Jeſut Cbriſm. 

Though the Hebrew nouns are : not declined by 
caſes, yet the relation expreſſed by the genitive cauſes 
a change in the noyns, but quite different from that 


of the Greek au. l Latin. For whereas in theſe, the 


change is made in the noun governed, in the Hebrew 
it is the. noun governing. As "TRY? VAT werbum 
gamen where where the alteration is not made * 
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all the vulgar languages make uſe of a particle to 
expreſs the genitive, as de in French, / in _ 
Deus, Dieu, God; Dei, de Dieu, ef CGM. 

What we have ſaid; that the genitive is made 
uſe of to mark -the'relation of the proper to the 
individual to the ſpecies, is much more common, in 
the vulgar languages chan in Latin. For in Latin the 
common and proper nouns are ſrequently put in the 
ſame caſe, which is called Appoſi tion, as urbs Roma, 
Aluvvius Sequana, mons Parnaſſus, Whereas in French 
'tis uſual on theſe occaſions. to put the proper name 
in the, genitive, as la vile de _ 5 F. 8 
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2 There is likewiſe dictherrelition which 1 thai of 
thi thing, to whoſe profit or loſs other things are 
related,” Thoſe languages, that have caſes, expreſs 
this relation by the word dative; which ig alſo uſed 
ſo many other ways; that it iv almoſt impoſſible to 
mention them all in particular, | Commodare Socrati, 

to lend to Socrates ; urilii reijpublice, uſeful to the re- 
lie i pernieigſus ecchfia, hurtful to the chaveh promit- 
tere amico, fo primiſe u Prienid 3" vi e, Platons, 
2 Plate aa rogi, ulated 068 
king. 121 
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this kuſe, as e in French, and tin er 
| ſeen i in * abovementioned rh 
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Ade a expreſs aQions, e * Be 
che agent, as fe bes, to break; te beat, to love; to 
Be have ſubjecks, that receive thoſe things, or 
objects, Which they regard. For if a perſon beats, 
he beats ſomething; if he loves, he loves ſome- 
thing, &c; 80 that cheſe verbs require after them a 
Houn, to be the fubje& or obe of the action which 
hey Ggnify, © Hence, in langaages that avs eaſes, 
nouns aſſume a new termiaation, ich- 10 called the 
accuſative, as amo Deum, I love God; Cafar vicit 
Pompeium, Ceſar overcame Pompey. 


*» In'the Emnch and other vulgar lege G theme is 


aathing 90 diſtingniſh this caſe from the nominative. 
Bat as in cheſe languages dhe words;are genaraly 
placed in- their natural, order, the-nomaingtive!is eglily 
knew from the acchfatiye by; being almotalyags 
deſote cke werb. 35 the acguſative is knows by being 
After its, We king loves. the. guten, the gueen. lower the 
kings the ing. is. the nominative in the firſt example, 


and che accuſative.in the ſecond; and the queen is che 


_uecolative in the first, au wee in, the 
fecond. 1 
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Bede theſe ive caſes, the Latins Beh all gh 


which, was not invented, to point out any particular 


relation, hut only to be joined with ſome of the. pare 
ticles called prepaſtions. For as thoſe five.caſes were 
inſufficient to expreſa all the relations, which things 
have to one another, in all languages they have had 
recourſe to another i invention, which is that of con- 
triving little words, to be put before the nouns, from 
whence they are called prepoftions : for inſtance; the 
relation of a ching, in which angther is contained, 
ide xpre fed. in Latin and Eagliſn hy i, a0 in French 


by dans; vinam / in dplin,. the wine is in dhe begſi | 


layuin of dens. l , Now in. the-languages, that 

have caſea, theſe prepoſitions are not joined with the 
beſt farm of the noun, which is the nominative, 
but with: ſome of the other cales. | Aud tha! in 
Latin there tre ſome, chat are joined with the accu · 
ſative, ac amen erg Deum, love αν,ẽõã Guus yet 
they have invented a particular caſe, whieh- is; the 
ablative, to be joined with ſeveral other prepoſitions, 


from which it is inſeparable in the ſenſe; whereas 


the accuſative is frequently ſeparated from. its pre- 
poſitions, as when it follows a verb active, or 
precedes an infinitive. 

This caſe, properly ſpeaking, is wanting in the- - 
Plural number, where there is never a termination 
$$ IS. 'F 0 for- 
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it, different from that of the dative. But as this 


would have perplexed the analogy, to ſay, for in- 
ſtance, that a prepoſition governs the ablative in the 
ſingular, and the dative in the plaral, it has there- 
. fore been judged more proper to ſuppoſe, that the 
Plural number has likewiſe. an HO bog papa 
the ſame with the dative. | 
For this very reaſon it is right bes the Greek 
nouns an ablative, which is always like the dative; by 
reaſon that this preſerves a greater analogy between 
| theſe two languages, bert are err Nerv 
"WR 341 [1244 
In fine, e noun — 
| dy any Nad ef prepoſition, as f/ a eri puny pour /+1 
erimoi, bs has been puniſhed for bis crimes: il à oth 
amend par violence, be bas been carried anvay by forte: 
il a paſſe par Rome, he paſſed thro" Rome: il off ſans 
crime, l in without a fault « il oft mort drvant Jon 
pere, he died before" bit father: we may always ſay, 
that it is in the ablative; and this contributes greatly 
to explain ourſelves clearly in ſeveral er 
relating wa * err y 
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H E indefinite fignification of common and 
appellative nouns, of which we have made 
mention already chap. 4. has, not only / occaſioned 
their being put in two ſorts of numbers, the. fingular 
and the plural, in order to determine it; but more- 
over has deen the cauſe that in almoſt all languages 
they have invented certain particles, called articles, 
which determine the 6gnification i in another manner, 
as well in the fingular, as in the plural. 
The Latins have no articles; whence Julias Cala 
Scaliger falſely concluded i in his book of the caſes 
of the Latin tongue, that this particle is uſeleſs; 
tho' we find it of very great ſervice, in rendering 
the diſcourſe more peripicuous, and a e * 


guities, | | 
The "EDT have one 3 {9 * FX The" mo- 
dern tongues have two; one called the definite, as 


le, la, in French, ker. 1 'M he oi: 
indefinite, as un une, in * 


* 
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eſe articles have properly no caſes, no more 
than the nouns. But that which makes the French 


Wide: te, the, ſeem to have one, is becauſe the 
genitive and dative are always formed in the plural, 
and frequently in the * by : a contraction of the 


105 


particles de and d, Whi ks of thoſe two 
caſes, with the plural %% and the fingular 4e. For 
in the plural, which is common to the two genders, 
they always ſay in the genitive des by a contraction 
of te ur; ler reit, the kgr, d, roir," inſtead of delles 
u of ibe Kings: and in the dative aux; 'to The, 
iuſtead of à br; aur roix, inftead-of d hy rel, to the 
tings," by adding to the contraction the change of 1 
into u, Which is very common in the French; as 
When ef mat, evil, they make mant eilt of alan 
they make Baur of alive . 
The French make uſe alſo of the fame Landis 
and of the ſame change of the / into u, in the geni- 
tive and dative 6f the fingular of the maſculine 
7 which begin with a conſonant. - For they 
4. of the, for de he ; di roi, iuſtesd of, de le roi, of 
whe king ; au, inftead of ak, to the, au roy, for a le 
roi, to #he king. In all the other maſculines that 
begin with a vowel; and in all the feminines in 
general; the article is left, as it was in the nomina- 
tive; and d is only added for the gevitive, and 4 
for the dative. 'Dtat, the State; de Ve ctat, of the 
fate; @ Pitat, to the fate.” La wertu, the wirtue; 
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As to the other we've ON Sn, ths Won wthe 
Engliſh a, and which che French call indefinite, the 
general opinion is, that it has no plural. And it 
really has none that is ed of itſelf; for we do 
not ſay, nt, une; äs the Spaniards: ſay, ung ani- 
males; but I think it has plural taken from,ano- 
ther word, Which is des before the ſubſtantives, des 
animaux, or de, When the adjective goes before, de 
beaux lits, &c. fine beds, &c. Or elſe (which amounts 
to the ſame, thing). L believe that the particle des 
or de oftentimes. ſupplies the ſame,;place aß che Mes 


article wass in che plurat nage as un in w 
d b 


wr 1 * * 1 


What- ioduces me to think thus, is chat in all 
caſes, except the: genitine/ for a reaſon which I ſhall 
give. hereafter, , wherever zu is put in the fingular = 
een thay Tai 8 | 
before the adjsdtives. 
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WSN eee, en . wribles crin e, 

v2. e ee e 311 1 ei es. 
tn Neid 10» eg N 

n 1 un Crime horrible, 


e Ja horr id erim PRE 22 92 
5 * He has com. Od rs crimes hortibles, {or} - 
mitte! J borribles' cri, 


Obſerve here, that they add à, which is the 
dative particle, in order to form the dative of this 
article, as well in the ſingular, 4 un, as in the plural, 
2 des : And that they alſo add d, which is the geni- 


tive particle, to ſorm che genitiye ſingular, vi. I un.. 


It is therefore manifeſt, that, according to this ana- 
logy, the genitive * 
«4353 : | fame 
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ſame manner, by adding de, to des, or de; but 
that this has tot been followed for a reaſon, 
which conſtitutes the greateſt part of the irregula- 
rities of all languages, that is, to avoid diſpleaſing 
the ear. For de des, and much more de de, would 
have offended the ear, which could hardly ſuffer 
the ſound of l et accu de des crimes horribles, or 
il eff accust de de grandi crimes, Hence accord- 
ing to the expreſſion of an ancient writer, Inpetra- 
tum eft a ratione, ut peccare ſuavitatis cauſa liceret. 
This ſhews that des is ſometimes the genitive 
plural of the French article ie; as when we ſay, 
le Sauveur des hommes, the Saviour of men, inſteac 
of, de les hommes: and ſometimes the nominative, 


or the accuſative, or the ablative, or the dative, 


of the plural number of the article an, as we have 
juſt now demonſtrat:d. And moreover that de is 
ſometimes the fimple mark of the genitive without 
an article, as when we ſay; ce /ont des feſftins de 
roy, theſe are kingly feafts; and ſometimes, either 
the genitive plural of the ſame article, an, inſtead 
of de des; or the other caſes of the ſame article 
before the adjectives, ain to what has been 
already obſerved. 
We have mentioned in general, that the uſe of 
the articles is to determine the fignification of the 
common nouns; but it is a difficult matter to point 
out preciſely, what this determination conſiſts in, 
4; © Ik "Mo , becauſe 


he # mera! ind Natel — 


becauſe che practice is not alike in all languages, 
that have articles. The n Men "NP. 

be of uſe in regard to the French. 2 | 
The common noun, as Foy, king," © | — 
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1 1 Has [7 a fail un Ain & 


only a very roy, 
confuſed He has feaſted like A 


 fighification, | 


without an | „1 They have feaſted 


article, 
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4 fler kings. 
or has a fig- | Louis . off roy, 


Inißcation | Lewis XIV. is king. 


determined Lott X Philippe 
by the fub- 1 font * oi, 
je& of the | Lewis XIV. and Philip | 


| propoſition, C“ V. are kings. 


. Le Ray ue” tepend e 
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* | 0 Le roy a. fait la paix, 
| 7 HUN 1 The king has con- 
Lane e eee 
po + l indi- i wiz. LeuiixIV. 
133 g by reaſon of the 
3 circumſtances 
| the | . of the time. 
y e Le, rois ont fonds tes 
| him that 1 „ 
| 5 1 | bayes de France, 
; of the diC. | The kings have found- 
| courſe, a 
Akt ; beys in France, 
| 1} ._. _ the French 
> oY Il | kings, 
Wk. N [ Un roy detruira Con- 
| | tA ftantinople, 
| : | I | A king ſhall deſtroy 
Conſtantino- 
1 ple. 
Rome a eri gon ver nde 


par des rois (or) 
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We ſee by this that. the article ought not to be 
Joined to proper names; becauſe as theſe ſignify 
a ſingle and determined thing, they have no occa- 
Lon for the determination of the article. — 


And yet as cuſtom and reaſon oſten differ, the 


article is ſometimes uſed in Greek, even with the 
proper names of men, as d Sburreg. The 
Italians frequently uſe it in the ſame manner, 

L' Ariaſto, Il Tafſo, L' Ariftotele: which the French 


ſometimes imitate, in names that are purely 
Italian, but in none elſe, ſaying for inſtance, 


L. Arioſte, Le Taſſe; whereas they don't ſay, 
I" Ariftote, Le Platon. For they never add articles 

to the proper names of men, unleſs it be in con- 
_ tempt: or in ſpeaking of low people, /e tel, la 


telle, ſuch a one: or when of appellatives or com- 


mon they are become proper ;. thus, there are men 


whoſe names are, le Roy, le Maitre, le Clere. But 


in this caſe the whole is regarded as one word; 
inſomuch that when thoſe names are given to wo- 


men, the article Ie is never changed into la, but a 


woman Hans her name, ey le Roi, Marie t 
Maitre, &c. 


Neither are articles uſed, when peaking of 
psoper names of towns or villages, Paris, Rome, 


Milan, Gentilly, except ſome French names, which 


of appellatives are become Proper, 2 * Capells te 


* le Caſtelet. 


Ne 
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/ Nor for the _ generality, when mentioning the 
names of churches, which are ſimply denominated 
by the name of the Saint, to whom they are 

dedicated, S. Peter, S. Paul, S. Jobn. | | 

But in French they are added to proper names 

of kingdoms and ' provinces: as, la France, IE. 
pagne, la Picardie, &. Tho' there are ſome names 
of countries that have them not: as, Ove 
Comminges, Roannez. 

The French uſe them wich the names of 2 rivers, 
la Seine, le Rhine; which is practiſed likewiſe. in 
Engliſh, 

As alſo of mountains, /'Olympe, le Parnaſſe. 

In fine, tis obſervable that the article does not 
agree with the adjectives, becauſe theſe muſt take 
their determination from the ſubſtantive. And if 
it is ſometimes uſed with the adjective, as when we 
ſay, the white, the red, tis becauſe they are then 
made ſubſtantives, the wwhite.being the ſame thing 
as whiteneſ5; or becauſe the ſubſtantive is under- 
ſtood, as when in mentioning wine, we ſay, / would | 
rather have the white. | j 
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8 men are obliged to mention frequently 

the ſame things in diſcourſe, and it would 
have been troubleſome to repeat £ EY the ſame . 
nouns ; they have invented certain words to ſupply 
the places of thoſe nouns, and which are therefore 
called pronouns. 

In the firſt place they perceived, that | it was 
often needleſs and indecent to name themſelves: 
Hence they introduced the pronoun of the firſt per- 
ſon, to ſupply the name of the perſon that ſpeaks: 
Ego, I. , 
On the ocher hand to avoid naming the perſon 

to whom we ſpeak, it has been judged proper to 
diſtinguiſh him by a word, which they call the pro- 
noun of the ſecond perſon, tu, thou, or vos, ye. 
Again, to avoid the too frequent repetition 
of the names of other perſons, or of other 
things, of which we diſcourſe, the pronouns of the 
third perſon were invented, as ille, illa, illud, be, 
e, that, &c, And of theſe ſome point out 
„ . as 
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as it were with the finger, the thing ſpoken of, and 
for that reaſon are called demonſtratives; as bics 
ite. 

There is alſo one that i is called reciprocal, that 
is, which reflects back on it ſelf, and is, ſi, ſibi, 
fe, himſelf. Peter lowes himſelf; Cato killed himſelf. 

As. theſe pronouns perform the office of other 
nouns, ſo they have the ſame properties: As 
Numbers, ſingular and plural: I, we; thou, ye, 
you; but in French, as alſo in moſt modern lan- 
guages, the ſecond perſon plural is put inftead of 
the ſingular, even when we ſpeak to a ſingle per- 
ſon: eee e eee * are a man 
of your Word... 

Genders, be, ſhe, but the pronoun * the firſt 
perſon is always common: and that of the ſecond 
_ alſo, except it be in the Hebrew, and the languages 
that i imitate it, where the maſculine N is diſtin 

Caſes, Ego, mei; I, of me. And we have coals 
obſerved, that the languages, which have no caſes 
in their nouns, hve them frequently in their 
pronouns. 

This is manifeſt in the W080 * W 
the pronouns may be conſidered according eo the 
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© Beſore the verbs in hs [Every e where elſe. 
Nom. Dat. | Acc. a | Gen. Cc. 


——_— — — 1 emen. I=ERY 
if * 


| Je, I. ne, me. a, ms 7 
i Fu, thou. te, thee. | toy, thee, 4 


| +, himſelf, | ſoy, hinifelf, | 
. or herſelf. | or herſelf. 
222 


0 —— — — — — 
#, he; elle, ſhe. hes, him, le, Ia, luy, him; elle, her. 
$20 her. Thikkp yo >> 1 
| | her. ea 4 | 
Vo TN 155 elles, they. leur, them les, ſeuæ, * ; les; | 
| | 1 | wes | _ WT 1 
But we have ſome remarks to make FBI" 


The 1. is, that in order to abbreviate,. we have 
put out and wous, we and ye, no more than once, 
tho': they are every where uſed before the verbs, 
after the verbs, and in all caſes. Wherefore in 
common diſcourſe in French, the pronoun of the 
ſecond perſon can occaſion no difficulty, becauſe 
ke cuſtom is to uſe only vous. = The 
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The 2. is, that the word which we have marked 
as the dative and the accuſative of the pronoun 3/ + 
when before the verbs, is put alſo after the verbs 
if they are in the Imperative, Vous luy dites, you 
tell him; Dites-luy, tell him. Vous leur dites, you tell 
them; dites-leur, tell them, Vous le menez, you lead 
him; menex le, lead him. Vous la conduiſez, you con- 
duct her; conduiſez-la, condu her. But me, te, ſe, 
are never uſed except before the verb, Jou me 
parlex, you ſpeak to me. Vous me menez, yon conduct 
me. Hence it is that when the verb is in the 
imperative, ny muſt be uſed inſtead of me. Par- 
lez moy : ſpeak to me, Menez moy, lead me. Monſ. 
de Yaugelas ſeems not to have attended to this; for 
1nquiring into the reaſon, why we ſay menez Iy, lad 
him thither, while we are not permitted to ſay,  * 

menen my, lead me thither ; he finds no other reaſon 
for it, but its being diſagreeable to the ear. But 
ſince it is certain that we cannot apoſtrophe the 
word moy; to authorize us to ſay, menen my, we 
ſhould be permitted to - ſay, menez-me: as we 
ay menez ly, becauſe we can ſay menex le. Now 
menez-me is not French, and conſequently menex- 

m. 19 is not French. 

The 3 remark is, that when oe French pro- 
nouns are before the verbs, or after the verbs, in 
the imperative, the particle 2 is omitted in the 
dative, Vous me donnex, you give me; donnex-moy,' 


4.9 . 3 _ give 
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give me, and not donnez. d moy, give me. Except 


when the pronoun is repeated, in which caſe m#me 
is commonly added, which is never joined to pro- 
nouns but in the third form. Dites le moy à moy,” 
tell it to me: Fe vous le donne d a vous, I give it to you: 

Il me lie promet d moy-meme, - he promiſes it to me. 
Dites leur 2 euæ-mẽ mes, tell it to them: trompeæ 


la elle- meme, deceive her : dites lui a 2 
tell it to her. 


Tze 4. is, that in the pronoun #7, the nominative 
11 or elle, and the accuſative, / or la, are applied 
indiſcriminately to all ſorts of things; whereas 


the dative, the ablative, the genitive, and the pro- 


noun, /n, ſa, which ſupplies the place of the geni- 
tive, ought commonly to be applied to perſons only. 
Thus tis very well to ſay of a country houſe, 
elle eft belle, Je la rendray belle, it is pretty, I will 
make it pretty: but it is bad French to ſay, Fe 10 
ay adjoute un pavillon: Je ne puis vivre ſans elle: 
ce pour L'amour delle que Je quitte ſouvent la 
ville: ſa ſituation me plait. I have added a pavillon 


to her: I cannot live without her: "tis for her ſake 


I frequently quit the town: her fituation pleaſes me. 
In good French we muſt ſay, Jh) ay adjouté un 
pavillon: Je ne puis vivre ſans cela, or, fans le 


di vertiſſement que Jy prens: Elle off cauſe, gue Te 


guitte ſouvent la ville: ta ftuation | en lait. T 


have adatd a pavillon. ti to it: I cannot live without it, 


I ar, 
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or without the pleaſure I receive there: It induces me 
oftentimes to quit the tewn : Its fituation is a 
to Me. p < i 
| nb is liable to ex- 
ceptions. For 1. words, which fignify a multi- 
tude, as egliſe, church; peuple, people ; compagnie, 
company, are not ſubject to it, 

2. When things are animated, and conſidered as 
perſons, by a figure called Proſopopæia, it is then 
allowed to make uſe of terms agreeable to perſons. 
virtu, virtue, la veritè, truth, admit of perſonal 
expreſſions ; and I. don't think it is bad French to 
ſay: L'amour de Dieu a ſes mouwvements, ſes defirs, 
ſes joyes, auſſi bien que / amour du monde: F aime 
ani que ment la verite z Fay des ardeurs pour elle, , que 
Fe r puis exprimer. The love of God has its move- 
ments, its deſires, its joys, as well as the love of the 
world: I love the truth only, 1 have @ paſſion for it, 
that I cannot expreſs. 

4. Cuſtom has authoriſed the making uſe. of ne 
French pronoun /on, in things, which are intirely | 
proper or eſſential to other things mentioned in 
- diſcourſe. Thus we ſay, une riviere eft ſartie de 
fon lit, a river has over flown its bed: un cheyal a 
 rompu ſu bride, a mange fon avoine, a horſe has broke 
bis bridle, has eat his oats: becauſe oats are conſi- 
dered as a nouriſhment abſolutely proper for a 
62494 D's > = ?! 
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horſe: we ſay likewiſe, cbague choſe | ſuit Pinflin# 
d ſa nature; chaque choſe doit iure en ſon lieu; une 
maiſon eft tombie d'elle-meſme: Every thing follows 
the inftinft of its nature; every thing ought to be in 
its place: a houſe is fallen of itſelf: nothing being | 
more eſſential to a thing, than that which conſti- 


tutes it ſuch. This makes me imagine, that this 
rule ought not to take place in ſcientific diſcourſes, 
where we ſpeak only of what is proper or eſſential 
to things: conſequently that we may ſay' of 
-a word, /a fignification principale eft telle, its priari- 
pal fignification is ſuch ; and of a triangle: /on plus 
Mga het, ve fotien Jon plas grand angle 


. may ſtill be ſome other diflcutties raiſed 


in objeQion to this rule: but I have not examined 
it ſufficiently, to be able to give an account of all 


that can be ſaid againſt it. This however is cer- 


tain, that to ſpeak French correctly the above rule 
ought to be minded; and to neglect it, is a very 
great fault, except in phraſes authoriſed by cuſtom, 

or for ſome other particular reaſon. And yet 
- Mon. de Yaugelas has taken no notice of it; but he 
bas mentioned another very like it, concerning the 


gui, who, which ought to be applied only to per- 
ſons; mo n nenn 


om. 
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 Hitherto we have explained the principal and 
primitive pronGuns ; but there are others formed 
from thence, which are called poſſeflives; in the 
ſame manner as we obſerved, that there are adjec- 
tives formed from nouns which figgify a 
by adding a confuſed fignification to them; 

from the Latin terra, terrefiris. Thus mens, mine, 


ſignifies diſtinctly me, and confuſedly ſomething 


that belongs to me. Meus liber, my book, that is, 
the beok of we; juſt eee generally ee 
it, Gab pau. t Eu, de 


B 


which are always joined to a noun without an : 


article, mon, ton, ſen, and the plural, 207, vos : 
others which are always joined to an article with- 
Rs mien, tien, fn, and the plural 


s, Uires. And there are ſome that are uſed 


both ways. [fire & võtre in the ſingular, leur & 


leurs. There is no occaſion for examples, as the 


thing is plain: I ſhall only obſerve, that this has 
been the reaſon for rejecting the following, old way. 
of ſpeaking, un mien amy, un mien parent, a friend 


of mine, a relation of mine ; becauſe the word mien, N 
mine, ought never to be uſed. but with the article 


le, and without, a noun. C'eft Je, mien, tit ming 
(0 A en Wen Os &c. 
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1 \ ed relative, qui, que, quod, aue, or which. 
This pronoun relative has ſomething common 
with other pronouns; and ſomething. particular. 
It has ſomething common in this; that it is uſed 
inſtead of a noun, and even more generally than 
all the other pronouns, being put for all perſons. 
I, who am a Chriftian: Thou, who art 4 n 
He, who is a King, © 
'Whar it has partir, may be conſidered i 
two different manners. 


The 1. 4s, arten ind wiese to ano- 


ther noun or pronoun called” the antecedent ; as, 
| God de is holy: God is the antecedent-of the rela- 
tive who, But this antecedent is ſometimes under- 


may be ſeen in the new wigs 1 pid 
Latin tongue. Jr n Win 
The 2. thing RFI to. the . wal 


which I don't remember to have ever ſeen obſerved, 


WW 


ſtood and not ' expreſſed, eſpecially in Latin, as | 
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is, that the'propoſition into which it enters, (and 
which may be called acceſſary) may conſtitute part 
of the ſubje&, or of the attribute of another oe” 


poſition, which may- be called principal. 


This cannot be rightly underſtood, RE te- 
collecting what has been mentioned already in the 


commencement of chis diſcourſe: that in every 
propofition there is a ſubject, namely, that of 
which ſomething is affirmed ; and an attribute, 
mat which is affirmed of ſomething, But theſe 


two terms may be either ſimple, as when I ſay, 


God is good; or complex, as when I fay; an able 
magiſtrate is a nan gef. to the republic. For that, 
of which I affirm in this laſt propoſition, is not 


only a magiſtrate, but an able magiſtrate. And What 


1 affirm, is, that not only he is a man, but moreover, 


that he is @ man uſeful to the republic. See what has 


been ſaid on complex propoſitions, in the logie or” 


art of thinking, part. 2. chap. 3. 4. 5. and 6. 
This union of ſeveral terms in che fubjett * 

the attribute, is ſometimes of ſuch a nature, as not 

to hinder the propoſition from being fimple, when 


it contains no more than one judgment or affir- 


mation, as when I ſay: the valur of Achittes kur 
been the cauſe of the taking of Troy. Which Aways 


happens When of the two fubſtantives, thut enter 


into the fubject or attribute of "he JETT 
nee by the nt. WE 


But | 


— —— 
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But at other times theſe propoſitions, whoſe - 
ſubject or attribute are compoſed of ſeveral 


terms, include at leaſt in the mind, ſeveral judg- 4 


ments, out of which ſo many propoſitions may be 


formed : as when I ſay; the inviſible God has created | 


_ the wifible world; there are three judgments formed 
in my mind, all included in this propoſition. 
For 1. I judge that God is inviſible. 2. That he hay 
created the world. 3. That the world is wifible. 
And of thoſe three propoſitions, the ſecond is the 
principal and eſſential. But the firſt and third are 
acceſſary ones, which form but a part of the prin- 
cipal, the nnn and the laſt 
the attribute. 


No theſe ks e are frequently 


in the mind, without being expreſſed, as in the 
abovementioned example. But ſometimes they are 


diſtinctly marked, and therein conſiſts the uſe of 
the relative: As when I reduce the ſaid example to 


theſe terms: God -who is e has. gag the 


world, which is wifible. 
The property therefore of we hates. confiſts 
in this, that the tion, into which it enters, 


ſhall conftitute-watypart.ok-+the. ſubje&t, or of the 
attribute of another propoſition. | 


. But here we muſt obſerve; Firſt, that when 
two nouns are joined together, one of which is not 
| 1 4 55 n the other, 
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either by appoſition, as 'wrbs Roma, or as an ad- 


jective, as Deus ſanctus; eſpecially if this adjec- 
tive be a participle, canis currens all theſe forms 
of ſpeech include the relative in the ſenſe, and 


may be reſolved by the relative: Urbs gue dicitur 


Roma, Deus qui eft ſanctus, Canis qui currit. And 
it depends on the genius of languages to make 
uſe of either manner. Thus we find that in Latin 
the participle is generally uſed ; video canem cur- 
rentem ; and in French the relative, Fe voy un cia 
gui court,” + 


| Secondly, | have lad lat the propoſition of the; 


relative may make part of the ſubje& or of the 
nxttribute of another propoſition, which may be 
called the principal. For it never makes the intire 
ſubject, nor the intire attribute: but we muſt join 
with it the word, whoſe place the relative ſupplies, 
in order to make the ſubject intire, and ſome other 
word to make an intire attribute. For inſtance, 
when I ſay, God awho is inviſible, is the creator of the 
«vorld which is viſble. Who is invifible is not the 
intire ſubje& of this propoſition, but we muſt add 


God: And which is viſiblè is not the whole attri«. 


bute, but we muſt join . 

Thirdly, the relative ay be + ip BY 
je& or part of the attribute of the acceſſary propo- 
ſition, To be the ſubje&, it muſt be in the nomi- 
native caſe, WW . | 
«AT But 


the genitive, dative, .accuſative; then it does not 
conſtitute the entire attribute of this acceſſary pro- 
poſition, but only a part: Deus guem amo, God whom 
love. The ſubje& of the propoſition: is ego, and 


attribute; of which gun makes another part; as if it 
were, ego ann quem or ego ſum amans. quem. And. 
as if one were to ſay: cælum oft ſedes cnjus. 
And yet even on theſe occaſions, the relative is 
always placed at the head of the propoſition (tho 


T end) unleſa it happens to be geverned by a propo- 

We fition. - For the prepoſition generally precedes: 

Doe „eee e e 
eenld var createdc _ 5 1 . 
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But when it happens to be in an oblique caſe, 


mis verb makes the connexion and a part of che 


according ta che ſenſa it ought only to be at che 
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| The ſequel of 3 


Several puny; "difficulties 2 5 
. means of this principle. 18 


HAT we have obſerved of the double 
uſe of the relative; one of its. being a 
proneun, and the other of its marking the union 
of one propoſition with another, helps to clear 
up ſeveral obſcure points, which have hitherto | 
| puzzled the Grammarians, | 
I fhalf reduce them to three” claſſes, "and of 
_ each 1 ſhall lay down example. 
The firſt when the relative is vifibly pat for a. 
conjunction and a pronoun demonſtrative. 
The ſecond, when it ſtands only for a e ss. 8 
And the third, when it ſupplies the place of a. 
pronoun demonſtrative, and does not partake of. 
the nature of a. conjunction. hap 
The relative is put for a conjunction and a 
demonſtrative, when Livy, for example, ſays | 
of Junius Brutus, Is quum primores  civitatis, in . 
quibus fratrem Juum ab avunculo interfictum, audit. 
For it is viſible tat, in quibus, ſtands there inſtead” 
of & in his. Inſomuch that this paſſage is very. 
clear and intelligible if it be thus reduced. Daum 
pri mores 


** 
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drimores civitati & in his fratrem ſuum iuterfoctum 


audifſet. Now 'without our principle it is almoſt - 


impoſſible to reſolve it. 


But the relative ſometimes loſes its damrave 5 


force, and only performs the part of a. rr 
junction. 


e 


The. firſt is a manner of ſpeaking. very common 


in Hebrew, when the relative is not the ſubject of 


the propoſition into which it enters, but only a part 


of the attribute: as when we ſay, pulvis quem Pro- 


Jicit ventus: the Hebrews here allow the relative no 
more than the ſecond uſe, which is that of marking | 
the union of the propoſition with another; and as 
to the firſt uſe, which is that of ſupplying the place 
of a noun, they expreſs it by the pronoun demon- 
ſtrative, as if there were no relative at all: thus 
quem frojicit eum wentas. ; Theſe expreſ- 


they ſay, 
ſions have aſſed into the new teſtament, where 8. 

Peter alluding to a paſlage of 1/aiah, ſays, of Nals 
Chrift, & r j4WAOTE αον⁰νο id, cijus Ii vore ejus 
ſanati eftis. Grammarians for want of rightly 


diſtinguiſhing theſe two uſes of the relative, have. 


been unable to account for this manner of ſpeak. 
ing, ſo that they have been obliged to call it a 


Planai; that is an uſeleſs ſuperſluity. 


But we have examples of this even in the ve. y beſt. 
Latin writers, where the grammarians have been 


N 
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greatly at a loſw Livy, for inſtance, e expreſſes 
himſelf thus: M. Flavius Tribunus plebis, tulit al 
populam, ut in Tuſculanos animadverteretur, quorum 
abe ac confilio Veliterni populo Romano, bellum feciſſent, 
Where it is fo very viſible that quorum performs 
only the office of a conjunction, that ſome have been 
of opinion, that we ought to read it, quod eorum pe: 
But the firſt reading is authoriſed by the beſt edi- 
tions, and the. moſt ancient manuſcripts: Plautus 
alſo expreſſes himſelf in the ſame manner in his 
Trinummus, where he ſays; 

Inter eos ne homines condalium te redipiſes poſtulas, 
Quorum ecorum unus ſurripuit currenti curſori ſolum ? 
Where guorum has entirely the ſame force, as if it 
were Cum corum unus ſurripuerit, c. 

The. ſecond thing that may be explained by chis 
principle, is the celebrated diſpute among the 
grammarians, concerning the nature of the Latin 
quad after a verb: as when Cicero ſays: non tibi 
objicio quod hominem Holiaſti; which we meet with 
more frequently among the authors infime latini- 
 tatis, who generally expreſs by quad, what might 
with. more elegance be put in the infinitive. Dico 
quad tellus eft rotunda inſtead of dico tellurem «fe 
rotundam, Some pretend that this quod is an adverb 
or conjunction; and others that it is the neuter of | 
the. relative gui, tue, fun. ah 04 pclh 
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For my part, Ireally chink, it is the relative, which 


5 hasfalways : a reference to an antecedent (as we have 
- already obſerved) but is deprived of its prono- 


minal uſe; having nothing in its ſignification, that 
can conſtitute a part either of the ſubject or of the 
attribute of an acceſſary propoſition, ; and retaining 
only its ſecond uſe of uniting the propoſition in 
Which it is to another, 'as we have Juſt now re- | 
marked with regard to the Hebrew, quem projicit 


eum ventus. For in this paſlage of Cicero, non tibi 
. objicio quod hominem ſpoliaſti ; theſe laſt words, homi- 
nem ſpoliaſti, form a complete propoſition, to which 


the preceding quod makes no addition, nor does it 
ſupply the place of a noun: all it does, i is, to make 
this ſame propoſition, to which it is joined, form 


only a part of the intire propoſition: Non tibi objicio 


gadd hominem ſpohiafti : whereas without the nöd, 
it would ſubſiſt by 28 and conſtitute lingly : a 


_ propoſition. 


This ſame explication may be alſo, given, EY 


treating of the infnitive of the verbs, where we 


ſhall prove it to be the right manner of reſolving 


the particle anſwering to uod in the modern lan- 


guages ; as when we ſay, / Suppoſe that you will become 
wiſer; 1 tell you, that you are in the wrong. For 
here the word that, which anfwers to the Latin 
qudd, is diveſted of the pature of a pronoun, ſo as 


0 ** only the office of a conjunction, which 


ſhews 
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ſhews that theſe propoſitions, you vill become wijer, 
you are in the wrong, form no more than a part of in 
the intire propoſitions, I. ſuppoſe; dc. I tell. you; &ec.. = 
We have now pointed out two inſtances in which = 
the relative diveſted of its pronominal uſe, -retains | 
only that of joining two propoſitlons. But we may 
alſo, on the contrary, obſerve two other occaſiona, 
in which the relative loſes its uſe of a conjunction, 
and retains only that of a pronoun. The firſt is a 
manner of ſpeaking, wherein the Latins frequently 
employ the relative, by giving it ſcaree any thing 
more than the force of a pronoun demonſtrative, . 
and leaving it very little of its other uſe, which is 
that of connecting the propoſition, in which it is 
employed, to another propoſition. Hence it is, 
that they begin ſo many periods with the relative, 
which cannot be rendered into the vulgar lan- = 
guages; without employing che pronoun demon. Wi 
ſtrative; becauſe the force of the relative, as a con- 
junction, being almoſt intirely loſt in the original, 
it would ſeem odd to make uſe of one in the tran- 
Nation, For inſtance, Pliny thus begins his panegy- 
ric: Bens ac ſupiunter, P. C. majores inflitutruat, r 
caporo, quod nibil (rite, nibilque 'providenter homints 
fine deorum immorualium upe, 'confilio, bonore, auſpica- 
rentur. Qui mos, cui porous ae, e 
E e AL od 
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Certain it is, that this gui, rather begins a new 
period, than connects this laſt to that which went 
before; and for this it is preceded: by a full ſtop. 
— Wherefore tranſlating this paſſage, we ſhould not 
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ſay: which cuſtom, but 'this cuſtom, beginning the 


ſecond period thus: And by whom ought this ci 
eee eye, than by a Conſul? ? 
1 Cicero/abounds in the like examples, as Orat. 5. 


in Verben. Ttaque alii ci ues Romani ne cognoſceren- 
tur, capitibus obwolutis a carcere ad palum, atque ad 
necem rapiebantur : alii cum a multis civibus Romanis 
recognoſcerertur, ab omnibus defenderentur, ſecuri ferie- 


bantur.' Quorum Ego de acerbiſſimd morte, \crudelifſi> 
mogue cruciatu dicam, cum eum locum tractare cœ peru. 
up eee eee as if it were a | 


i#llorum more. | ; os 


The other inſtance in which hs 2 50 
Ft any thing more than its pronominal uſe, is 


in the Greek zun, the nature of which was never 


perfectly examined into as I know of, before the 
publiſhing of the Greek Method. For although 


this particle frequently bears a very great relation 


to the Latin gzod, and is taken from the pronoun 


relative of the Greek language, as quad is from the 


Latin relative; yet there is oftentimes this remark- 


able difference between the nature of quid and of 
zus; that whereas: this Latin particle is no more 


- than the relative e af. in. ate af . 
taz 12 noun, 
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noun, and retaining only that of a conjunction: the 
Greek particle on the contrary is frequently ſtript 
of its uſe of a conjunction, and retains only that 
of a pronoun. Concerning which, ſee the New 
Latin Method, remarks on the adverbs, n. 4. and 
the New Greek Method, book 8. chap. 11. Thus, 
for inſtance, when in the book of Revelations, 
chap. iii. Jeſus Chriſt in reproving a biſhop, whe 
had ſome conceit of himſelf, ſays to him, Ayes 
Tri Dt ih, dicis qudd dives ſum, the mean- 
ing is not, quod ego qui ad te lequor dives ſum ; but 
 dicis hoe, you ſay this, wiz. dives ſum, I am rich. 

Hence there are two ſpeeches, or ſeparate propofi- 
tions, the ſecond of which is no part of the firſt ; 
ſo that Jr officiates here neither as a relative nor 
as a conjunction. This ſeems to have been copied 
from the Hebrews, as we ſhall more particularly 
obſerve chap. 17. and is very proper to be taken 
notice of, in order to reſolve ſeveral difficult pro- 
poſitions in the Greek tongue. | 


| NA 


CHAP. . 


Exomination of a rule of the Huch language ; 
whith is, that the relative ought wot to be 
_ placed after a noun without an article. 


Y motive. for examining this rule, is the 
oppo: tunity. it affords me of touching 
upon i en things of importance relating to the 
rational knowledge of languages, which would 


oblige me to be too prolix, were I to treat of 


them each in particular. 


„ m 


this rule, among ſeveral other very judicious ones, 
with which his remarks are interſperſed : vix. that 
the relative gui, who, or which, ought never to be 


put after a noun without an article. Thus it is 


very well to ſay; il a ett traits avec violence, he 
has been treated auith violence: but if I want to ſig- 
nify, that this violence was very inhuman, I can- 
not do it without joining the article; / a et# traits 
| @&Vec une violence qui à ett tout-a-fait inbumaine, he 

has been treated with a violence that auas abſolutely 
| b of | 1 
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This ſeems at ficſt fight very reaſonable: but as | 
| ber are ſeveral expreſſions in French, Which do 
not appear quite conformable to this rule; for 
inſtance, II agit en politique qui ſpait gouverner, he 
ach like a politician who underflands the art of 
government. I eſt coupable de crimes, qui meritent 
chatiment, he it guilty of crimes that are deſerving 
of puniſhment, Il ny a home qui ſpache cela, there 
is not à man that knows it. Seigneur, qui Voyez ma 
miſere, affiftex-moy, Lord, who ſeaſt my miſery, 
ai me. Une forte de bois qui eſt fort dur, a fort of 
«vood that is very hard: with ſeveral others. 

I have therefore conſidered, whether the faid 

rule might not be expreſſed in terms, which would 
render it more general, and at the ſame time would 
ſhew, that theſe and ſuch like expreſſions, tho 
ſeemingly contrary to it, are not ſo in reality. 
Perhaps the tolowing manner of expreſſing it is 
more exact. 
In the preſent uſe of the French tongue, g 
ought never to be put after a common noun, unleſs 
it be determined by an article, or by ſomething 
elſe that can determine it as well as an article. 
That this may be rightly comprehended, we 
muſt remember that two things may be diſtinguiſhed 
in the common moun, the ſignification, which is 
fixed, (for it is by accident it changes ſometimes, 
as * amphibology or by metaphor) and che extent 

E 2 of 


W 
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of this fignification, which is liable to vary, accord- 

ing as the noun is taken either for the whole __ | 
: cies, or for a certain or uncertain'part. 
It is only with regard to this extent, that we 
_  fay, a noun common is undetermined, when there is 

nothing that expreſſes, ' whether it ought to be 
taken generally or particularly; and when it is 
taken particularly, whether it be for a certain or 
uncertain particular. On the contrary we ſay, a 
Noun is determined, when there is ſomething which 
marks its determination. Hence it is manifeſt 
that by the word determined, we do not mean 
reſtrained: ſince according to what we have juſt 
now obſerved, a noun common ought to paſs for 
determined, when there is ſomething which denotes, 
that it ought to be taken in its full extent: as in 
this propoſition ; Toa homme eft raiſonnable, every 

man is reaſonable. | 
And here lies the foundation of this rule. For 
we may make uſe of a common noun, only regard- 
ing its fignification; as in the abovementioned 
example, I a ett traits avec violence, he has been 
uſed with violence ; and then there is no occaſion for 
determining it : But if I have a mind to ſay ſome- 
thing particular, which is done by adding the par- 
ticle gui, which ; it is but reaſonable, that in thoſe 
languages, which have articles to determine the 
extent of the common nouns, they ſhould be uſed 
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on this occafion; to the end that we may the better 
underſtand what this gui, which, ought to relate to, 
whether to the whole that may be implied by the 


common noun, or only to a _— or uncertain 


part. 
| But wi for Meier this Gee's ahi 


neceſſary on theſe occaſions, only to determine the 


common noun; if it happens to be otherwiſe deter- 

mined, the relative qui, which, may be added, as 
if there had been an article. This ſhews the neceſ- 
ſity of expreſling this rule in the manner we have 
done, in order to render it general; it ſhews alſo, 
that almoſt all the expreſſions, which ſeem con- 
trary, are tather conformable to it; by reaſon that 
the noun which is without an article, is determined 
by ſomething elſe. When I ſay by ſomething elſe, 
I do not mean the gui, which, that is joined with 


it. For if this were to be underſtood, one could 


never treſpaſs againſt this rule, becauſe. it might 


ways be ſaid, that a gui, aubich, is never uſed. 


after a noun without an article, but in a determi- 
nate way of ſpeaking, becauſe it would have been 
determined by the gui, which, itſelf. 

To account therefore for almoſt all that can be 


objected againſt this rule, we have only to conſider 
the different manners, by which a noun without an 


a: ticle R 


” 1 
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1. It is certain that as proper names ſignify only” 
a ſingle thing, they are determined of them- 
ſelves; for which reaſon I have mentioned in the 
rule only common nouns, it being unqueſtionably” 
good language to ſay; I imite Virgile, qui eft le 
premier des poetes, he imitates Virgil, who is the 
prince of Poets. Tout ma confiance eft en Teſus Chrift,' 
gui mA rachett; all my * is in Jeſus Chriſt, 
who has redeemed me. 

2. Vocatives are alſo determined by the very 
nature of the vocative; ſo that there is no -+ccaſion 
for an article, in order to join a gui, uuhich, with 
it; ſince it is the ſuppreſſion of the article that ren- 
ders them vocatives, and diſtinguiſhes them from 
the nominative, It is not therefore contrary to 
rule to ſay: Ciel, qui connoiſſez mes maux, heaven, 
that inoaueſ my misfortunes. Soleil, qui woyer . 
cheſts, fun, that ſecſt all things, 

3. Ce, quelque, plafiears, bir, ſome, many, nume- 
nil nouns, as deux & trois, two and three, &c, 
tout, nul, aucun, &c, all, none, any, &c. deter- 
mine, as well as the articles. This is too clear to 
require any proof. 

4. In negative propoſitions, the terms on which 
the negation falls, are determined to be taken 
generally by the very negation itſelf, whoſe pro- 
perty it is to take all away, For this reaſon we 
ſay affirmatively with the article: I @ de Pargent, 


* 
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a cœur, de la chariti, de Pambition, he has money, 


courage, charity, ambition; and negatively without 
the article, I point d argent, de ceeur, de charite, 


d ambition, he has no money, no courage, no charity, 


- #0 ambition. And hereby it appears alſo, that the 
following expreſſions are not contrary to the rule: 
Il n'y a point d injuſtice qu'il ne commette, there is no 
injuſtice which he does not commit. Iny a homme qui 
fache cela, there is never a man that knows this, 


Nor even this other, Eft-il ville dans le royaume qui 


foit plus obeiſſante ? It there a town in the kindgom that 


is more obedient? Becauſe an affirmative interroga- 


tion is in its ſignification reſolvab'e into a negatipn. 


I ny.a point de ville, qui ſoit plus er there is 15 
1 town, that is more obedient. 


5. It is a rule of logic, that in affirmative pro: 
poſitions the ſubje& attracts the attribute to itſelf, 
chat is; determines it. Hence the following ratio- 


cination is falſe: Man is an animal; an ape is an 
animal; therefore an ape is a man. Becauſe animal 


being the attribute in the two firſt propoſitions, the 


two different ſubjects are determined to two diffe- 
rent ſorts of animals. For which reaſon it is not © 


againſt the rule to ſay, Je ſuis homme qui parle 
franchement, I am a man that talks freely; becauſe 
man is determined by 7: which is fo far true; that 
the verb, which in French follows gui, is bgtrer in 


the firſt perſon than in the third. Je ſuis homme | 
EO BI” 


- 


3 
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as e cho choſes, 1 am a man, who have ſeen 
a great many things, rather than, ui a bien vi des 
choſes, who has ſeen a great many things. | 
6. The words, /orte, eſþece, genre, ſort, ſoecies, | 
kind, and ſuch like, determine thoſe that follow 
them; which for this very reaſon ought to have no 
article. Une forte de fruit, a kind of fruit, and not 
dun fruit, of a fruit. Hence tis right to ſay; une 
forte de fruit qui eft meur en hyver, a kind of fruit 
that is ripe in winter, Une eſpece de bois qui oft fort 
dur, a kind of <wood that is very hard. 
7. The French particle en, taken in the ſame ſenſe 
as the Latin at, vivit at” rex, il vit en roy, includes 
- the article, being equivalent to comme un roy, en la 
maniere d un roy, as a king, like a king. Wherefore 
tis not contrary to the rule to ſay: II agit en roy 
gui ſgait regner, be adh as a king that knows how to 
rule. I parle en homme qui ſait faire ſes affaires, he 
talks lile a man that knows how to manage his affairs: 
that is, comme un roy, as a king; or, comme un homme, : 
2 a man, & c. 
8. De alone with a plural, is frequently uſed 
inſtead of des, which is the plural of the article 
an, as we have made appear when treating of the 
article, Hence the following expreſſions are very 
Vgkt, and no ways contrary to the rule. I ef 
accabli de maux qui lui font perdre patience, he is 
_  ' offireſſed with hardſhips "which make him loſe all 
Wee | | patience. 


. 
n 
af 
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_ patience... Il eft chargs de dettes qui vont au dela 
de fon bien, he is loaded with debts which exceed his 
fortune. 5s ate e 
9. Whether the following expreſſions be in other 
reſpects good or bad, c'eft grele qui tombe, tis hail that 
falls. Ce font gens habiles qui mont dit cela, they art 
clever people, who told me this; they are not contrary; 
to the rule: becauſe the qui does not relate to the 
noun without an article, but to ce, which is of all 
genders and numbers. For the noun without article, 
grele, hail, gens habiles, clever people, is what I 
affirm, and conſequently the attribute; and the gui 
makes part of the ſubje& of which I affirm. For I 
affirm de ce qui tombe, -of that which falls, that c 
de In grele, tis hail: de ceux qui mont dit cela, of 
thoſe who told me this, that ce ſont des gens habiles, 
they are clever. people, As the gui therefore does 
not relate to the noun without an article, it does 
not interfere at all with this rule. 
If there are other expreſſions in French, which ſtill 
may ſeem contrary to the rule, and which all theſe 
obſervations cannot reconcile; they muſt, I think, be 
the remains of the old language, which uſed almoſt 
generally to omit the articles. Now there is a 
maxim, which thoſe who undertake to write of a 
living language ought always to remember ; namely, 
that the forms of ſpeech, authorized by a gene- 
ral and unconteſted practice, ought to be looked 


E 5 upon 
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upon as legitimate, tho they be contrary to the rules 
and analogy of the language: but that they ought 
not to be alledged with a view of conteſting the 
rules and perplexing the analogy, nor of drawing 
inferences to authorize other phraſes and expreſ- 

_ fions not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by cuſtom. 80 
that to regard nothing elſe but the irregularities of. 
euſtom, without obſerving this maxim, is the way to 
render a language always uncertain, and to leave it 
| without nn by which it might be aſcertained. - 


AA Ee Me d 80h ER STOKE 
C HAP. XI. 
2 f prepoſitions. 


* E have already obſerved, chap. 6. that 
7 y \ caſes and prepoſitions were invented for 
the ſame uſe, that is, to expreſs the relations which 
things have to one another. ; 
I be relations fignified by prepoſitions are e very 
near the ſame in all languages. I ſhall content 
myſelf therefore with giving here the chief of thoſe, 

that are marked by the prepoſitions of the French. 

tongue, without confining. myſelf to an exact enu- 
meration, as it would be requilite in a particular 


The 
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The chief of theſe relations may be Feen i 


think, to the 6A 


— - 


| 22 in I e dans Paris, he in i 


1 
1 
hors, out of imad d 


place, ad 


of 
of ſi- 
tuati- 


on, 


der, 


| 


q 


ES x | AP 
" "7 Wanna 1] eft en Italie, be is in 
Taly. | 
a, at | 1 oft a a Rome, be is t 
| « Rome.” 


this houſe is out Y 


| forwn, 
Jar or ſus, 1 10 fur la mer, he is 2 
upon, or, at ſea. 7 


4 ſous, under, Dont ce gui eſt ſous ke ciel, 
of or- 


evhatever is under 
heaven. 


12 u before, Un tel marchoit devant le 


roy, fuch a one auali 
ed before the king. 
apres, after, be- Un tel marchoit apres le roy, 


hind. ſuch a-one walkedaf- 


255 | ter, behind the king. 
chez, at one's I eft cbex le roy, be is wigh 


\bouſe, or win tr ting, 


E56 Ot 


— 


F ih od 

* * 
rr 
* 


1 {Chet and eee eee 
avant, before, evant la guerre, before the 


motion ſ en, into, II va en Halie, be is 

to a going to ltah, 

| a, to, 4 Rome, to Rome. 

| Vers, to- L'aimant ſe tourne vers le 

wards, nord, the loadſtone 

| turns towards the 

1 „„ 

| envers, Son amour envers Dieu, 

| — | towards, his love towards 
motion | ART 


from 2 | de, from, I part de Paris, he ſets 

{place { out from Paris. 
effci- if . wa Maiſon batie par un ar- 
\{ cbiecte, a houſe 
f built by an archi. 

fide}, Pi ro 
aauſe, \ mate- di, of, De pierre & de brique, 
rial, | of fone and brick. 
"AN final, | pour, to Pour y ler, to lodge 
5 Lor for bers. 15 
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Cunion: awe, Lei foldats avec leurs offi- 


with, ciers,the ſoldiers with 
their officers. 
ſeparation er, Les foldats ſans ln offi- 
| without, | ciers, the ſoldiers 
|  '- without theirofficers. 
dnl : o- Compagnie de cent ſoldats 
tre, beſides, outre les officiers, com- 
e pany of a hundred 
g | $i EF 
prey 
| oppoſition : « con- Soldats rewoltex contre lars 
< tre, againſt, officiers, ſoldiers re- 
|. 26% wvolted againſt theip 
. - officers. | 
7 is: FY Soldats retranchez du regi- 
from, out, ment, ſoldiers turned 
| ee f the regiment. 
| permutation: Rendre un priſonnier pour 
1 Pour, for, um autre, to retum 
? leu fir aus- 
| ther. 
| conformity ſe- Selon la raiſon, — ts 
| lon, according reaſon. 
DP 


I have ſome „ | 


tions, as well with regard to all cages gens: 
ral, as jo the French tongue lu particular. © 
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The r. is, chat no one language has followed on 
the ſubject of prepoſitions what reaſon ſeems to 
require, which is that one relation ſhould be marked 
only by one prepoſition, and that the ſame prepo- 
ſition ſhould not mark more than one relation, 
For it happens on the contrary in all languages, as 
we have already ſeen in the examples taken from. 
the French, that the ſame relation is fignified by 
ſeveral prepoſitions, as dans, en, a; and that the 
ſame prepoſition as en, a, ſignifies diffe: ent rela- 
tions. Hence frequent obſcurities ariſe in the 
Hebrew tongue, and in the Scriptural. Greek, 
which is full of Hebraiſms, becauſe as the Hebrews 
| have but few prepoſitions, they employ them for 
very different uſes. Thus as the prepoſition 2 
Which is called an affix by reaſon of its being 
joined with the words, is taken in various ſenſes, 
the writers of the new Teſtament, who have ren- 
dered it by. ev, in, apply this iv or in, to very dif- 
** ſigniſications, as may be ſeen in St. Paul, 
Where this # is gmetimes taken for by or ehrough.. - 
Nemo peep dicere, Dominus Jeſus, nifi in Spiritu. 
Cancto. Sometimes for according to: cui vult nubat 
tantum in Domino. Sometimes for auith, omnia weſ- 
tna in charitate fant, * ſeveral other different 
5 ſignifications. n 
The 2. remark is that. —— French de 7 1 4 are 
| not a eoly; marks. of the genitive and of the dative, 


Vet 
* 
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but are likewiſe prepoſitions which are uſed to 
expreſs other relations. For when we ſay: #/- 
eft forti de la ville, he is gong out of town, or, il. 
eft all à ſa maiſon des champs, be- is gone to hit 

country houſe, de does not ſignify the genitive, but. 
233 or ex, eft ex urbe. And 
& does not expreſs the dative, but EIS. 
in; abiit in villam ſian. 

The 3. is, that we muſt take care to to ditinguih 
the following five prepoſitions, dans, hors, ſus, ſout, 
avant, from the following five words that have the. 
ſame ſignification, but are not prepoſitions; at leaſt 
in general; dedans, within; dehors, without; deſſus, 
upon or over; defſous, under; anparavant, before. 
The laſt of theſe words is an adverb, which is 


put abſolutely, and not before the nouns.” For 


tis right to ſay ; i etoit venu auparavant, be wes: 
come before; but we mult not ſay, il etoit:venu aupar-- 


avant diner, he was. come before dinner, but aa 


diner, or, avant que de diner, And as to the 
other four, dedans, dehors, duſſus, defſous,\ I be- 
lieve they are nouns, as appears by their being 
generally joined with the article, le dedans, le dehors, 
an didant, au -dehors; and that they govern the 
noun that follows in the genitive, which is the 
government of nouns ſubſtantives; au dedans de la 


maiſon, within the houſe ; au deſſus du toit, on the top 
of roof: 


. et 


„ Ame aut Retiielel Gremiiay: 
Vet there is one exception, which Monſ. de 


Fingal has judiciouſly remarked, namely, that 


theſe words become prepoſitions again, when the 


two oppoſites are put together, and the noun is 
joined only with the laſt: as, 4a peſte eff dedans &f 


dehors la ville, the plague is within and without the 
city. Il y a des animaux defſus & defſous la terre, 
there are animal; above and under ground. 


T be 4. remark is concerning theſe four French | 
particles, en, y, dont, oz, which ſignify de or 4 in 


their full extent, and moreover /uy, or gui. For ex 
ſignifies de luy, of him; y a uy, to him; dont, de 


rules, mentioned in the chapter of pronouns, 
namely, that lay and gui in the genitive, dative, 
and ablative, are generally applied to perſons only: 
when we ſpeak therefore in French of other things, 
we ought to make uſe of ex inſtead of the genitive 


1 0 lay, or of the pronoun /n; likewiſe of 4'y in- 
ſtead of the dative à l; of dont, inſtead of the 


genitive de gui, or du quel, which laſt may indeed 

be uſed, but is commonly too flat; and finally of az 
for the dative à gui, or au * See the LOTT 
the aus. | 


— 8 
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˖ CHAP. 


gui, of: whom; and ov, & qui, to whom: And the 
Principal uſe of theſe particles is to obſerve the two | 
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CH AP. XI. 
| Of adverbs. 


defire men have to ſhorten diſcourſe, 
gave birth to adverbs. For moſt of theſe 
particles are only to fignify in one word, what 
could not otherwiſe be expreſſed but by a prepo- 


ſition and a noun : as /apienter, wiſely, inſtead of, | 


cum ſapientia, with wiſdom; hodie, to day, inſtead 
of in hoc die, in this day. : 


Hence it is that hn the wodery ue ce” 


greateſt part of theſe adverbs are generally more 
elegantly explained by the noun and the prepoſi- 


tion: thus we rather ſay, with wiſdom, with pru- 
dence, with pride, with moderation, than wiſely,. 


prudently, proudly, moderately ; tho' on the contrary 


in Latin en + wearer 1-4 


_ adverbs. 


Hence alſo it proceeds, that a noun is frequently - 


taken for an adverb. As Aar in Latin, as primum 
or primo, partim, &c. See the New Latin Method. 
And in French, de/ſus, defſſous, dedans, which are 
real nouns, as we have ſhewn in the preceding 
chap ter, g g : Lake But 


g— 


* 
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. But becauſe theſe. particles are generally joined 
with the verb, in order to modify and determine 


the action, as generos? pugnavit, he fought valiantly ; 
they have from thence been called adverbs. 


WWW WWW 
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07 verbs; and what is proper and Haefel 


10 5. n. 


3 


I cherto we have exp lined thoſe words, 
which ſignify the bade of our thoughts: 
we come now to treat of thoſe, which ſignify the 
manner of thinking, namely, verbs, conjunctions, 
and interjections. 
The knowledge of the nature of the verb depends 


on what has been ſaid j in the commencement of this 
diſcourſe; viz, that the judgment which we form of 


things (as when I ſay zhe earth is round) neceſſarily 


includes two terms, one called the ſubject, which 


is the thing of which the affirmation is made, as 


the earth ; and the other called the attribute, which 
is what is affirmed, as round: and moreover the 


connexion between theſe two terms, which is pro- 
perly the action of the mind, which affirms the 
attribute of the ſubject. 8 Thus 


re er, 
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Men therefore are under the ſame neceſſity for in- 


venting words that ſhould ſignify the affirmation, 
which is the principal manner of our thoughts, as 
for inventing words to expreſs the objects of them, 


And this is what is properly called a verb, 


a word whoſe principal uſe is to ſignify the affirmation ⁊ 
that is, to ſhew that the diſcourſe in which this 


word is uſed, is the diſcourſe of a man who not 
only has a conception of things, but moreover 
judges and affirms ſomething of them. In this the 
verb is diſtinguiſhed from ſome nouns, which fig- 


nify alſo an affirmation, as affirmens, affirmatio z 
becauſe they ſignify it only as by the reflexion of 
the mind it is become the object of our thoughts; 
and therefore they do not denote that he who. 


makes uſe of theſe words affirms, but only "hae 
he conceives an affirmation. | 

We have ſaid that the principal af the work 
is to ſignify the affirmation, becauſe we ſhall ſhew. 


preſently, that it is, uſed alſo in fignifying other 


motions of the ſoul, as to defire, to pray, to com- 
mand, &c. But this is only by changing the in- 
flexion and mood: we ſhall therefore conſider the 
verb at preſent only with regard to its principal 
fignification, namely, that which it has in the indi- 


N e treat of "the erat ranch 
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According to this ſenſe, we may ſay that the 
ved of itſelf ought to have no other uſe but that 
of ma king the connexion, which we make in our 
minds, between the two terms of a propoſition,” 
But there is only the verb fo be, which is called 


the ſubſtantive verb, that remains in this ſimplicity ; 


and further we may ſay, that it is not ſtriftly thus 
ö 2 but in the third perſon of the preſent, 


and on certain occaſions. For as men are 


poem inclined to abbreviate their expreſſions, 
they have generally joined to the OY other 
; nate in the ſame word. 


1. They have joined that of ſome ide ſo 


* that two words then form a propoſition; as when 
I ſay, Petrus wivit, Peter lives; becauſe the word 
vi vit includes both the affirmation, and the attri - 
bute of being alive; fince tis the ſame thing to ſay, 


Peter lives, as to ſay, Peter is living. From thence 
ariſes the great variety of verbs in every language ; 
© whereas if only the general fignification of the 


affirmation had been given to the verb, without 
joining any particular attribute, there would have 
been no occaſion for more than one verb in every 


language, which is that we call ſubſtantive. - 


2. They have joined the ſubject of the propoſi- 


tion on certain occaſions ; ſo that two words, nay, 
even one may make an entire propoſition; twe 


words, as when I lay, ſum homo ; becauſe fur not 
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only ſignifies the affirmation, but includes alſo the 
ſignification of the pronoun ego, which is the ſub- - 
je& of chis propoſition ; and in our tongue we 
always expreſs it, I am a man: One word only, as 
when I ſay, vivo, fee. For theſe verbs include 
both the affirmation and the attribute, as we have 
obſerved already; and as they are in the firſt per- 
ſon, they include alſo the ſubject: I am living; 7 
am fitting. From thence ariſes the difference of 
perſons, which is generally in all verbs, 

3. They have likewiſe joined a relation to the 
time, with regard to which the affirmation is made; 
ſo that one word, as cenafti, fignifies that I affirm 
of him, to whom I ſpeak, the action of ſupping, 
not for the time preſent, but for the paſt. And 
from thence comes the diverſity of tenſes or times, 
which is alſo generally common to all verbs. 75 

The difference of theſe ſignifications joined in 
the ſame word, is what has hindered a great many, 
who were otherwiſe men of abilities, - from under- 
| Randing the nature of the verb; by reaſon they 
have not conſidered it according to its eſſential 
property, which is the affirmation, but in regard to 
thoſe other relations, which are accidental to it as a2 

verb, 

Thus Ariſtotle confining himſelf to the third fg 
nification, added to that which is eſſential to the 
verb, defines it, var fignificans cum tempore, a word 
that fignifies with time. Others 


pes 


a; wiv * 
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Others, as Buxtorf, adding the ſecond, ts 
it, define it thus: Vox flexilis cum tempore et perſona, 


« word ewhich has divers OT e . a 


ferſonn. 
Others dnclling only on the firſt of the addi. 


tional ſignifications, which is that of the attribute; 
and conſidering that the attributes which men have 


joined to the affirmation in the ſame word, are 
pony actions or paſſions, have imagined that 
e eſſence * a verb conſiſts i 1 Sgnifying ations or 
Paſſions, 
Finally Falls Scaliger SS he diſcover 
ed a great myſtery in his principles of the Latin 
tongue, by ſaying that the diſtinction of things into 
permanentes &  flaentes, laſting and paſſing, was the 
true original of the diſtinction betwixt nouns and 
verbs; ſince nouns are to lignify hut! is laſting, 
and verbs what is paſſing. 
But it is eaſy to perceive that theſe definitions 
are all inadequate, and do not _ the true na- 
ture of the verb. 


The manner in which che t two firſt are ——_ | 
ſhews this very clearly, becauſe it is not there 
expreſſed what the verb ſignifies, but only with. 


what it ſignifies ; cum tempore, cum perſona. _ 
The two latter are yet more imperfect; heals 
they are liable to the two greateſt exceptions that 


can be made againſt a definition, which is their 
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not | igreeing either with the whole that is defined, 
nor with the _— W only ; Reyne omni, ** 
foli, 
For there are verbs which ſignify neither actions, 
nor paſſions, nor any thing that is tranſient, as 
exiflit, quieſcit, friget, alget, tepet, calet, alber, 
wviret, ar Kc. of which we ſhall Wore Geenen 
to ſpeak in another place. 

' Beſides there are words, which are not verbs, 
and yet ſignify actions and paſſions, and even 


things that are tranſient, according to Scaliger s 


definition. For tis certain that the participles are 
real nouns, and yet thoſe of verbs active fignify 
aQions, and thoſe of verbs paſſive ſignify paſſions, 
as much as the verbs, from whence they are 
derived: and it would be unreaſonable to pretend, 
that fuens does not N a trankeni thing, a as well 
- As fluit. 

To which we may add in oppoſition to the two 
firſt definitions of the verb, that the participles ſig- 
nify alſo with time, ſince there are ſome of the 
preſent, the paſt and future, eſpecially in the 

Greek. And thoſe who think, and not without 
reaſon, that the vocative caſe is really a ſecond 
perſon, eſpecially 'when it differs in termination 
from the nominative, will eaſily perceive that on 
that fide there would be only a difference -of more 
or leſs "} » — _ 6 
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2 The eſſential reaſon therefore why a participle 


mation; hence it cannot form a propoſition, which 
bs the property of the verb, without adding a verb, 
"7 ; that is, without. reſtoring that which was taken 
| 4 g away, by changing the verb into a participle. For, 
x bow comes it, that Petrus vivit, Peter lives, is x 


! N | without adding /, Petrus eft vivens, Peter is living; 

5; but becauſe. the affirmation which is included in 
ii, was taken away in order to form the parti- 
i ciple wivens? Whence it is obvious, that the 
1 affirmation, which is, or is not found in a wed, 
_  - ; mn @ 19, he, or not to be a verb. 


N we ſhall prove it preſently,) as when the French 
1 ſay, le boire, le manger, differs then from the par- 
1 y g par 


== jective, and the infinitive is a noun ſubſtantive, 
dl: formed by the abſtraction of this adjective; in the 
= ſame manner as from candidus, comes candor, and 


· including both the affirmation and the attri- 


1 the . 
ug OW 


_— 
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A 5s not a verb, is, that it does not ſignify an Afir- 


propoſition, and Petrus vi vent, Peter living is not ſo, 


| ; And here we may remark by the way, that . 
1 infinitive mood, Which is frequently a noun (and 


Tm © ticiples in this, that the participles are nouns ad- 


from white, whiteneſs, Thus rubet a verb ſignifies 


wi bute ; rubens a participle ſignifies only red, without 


* 
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Tt is therefore certain, that to conſider ſimply 


what is eſſential to a verb, the only true definition 


is, Vox fignificans affirmationem, a word ſignifying an 
affirmation. . For tis impoſſible to find a word that 


marks an affirmation but what is a verb; nor to 


find a verb, that does not mark an affirmation, at bs 


leaſt in the indicative mood. And it is undeniable, 
that if there had been a word invented, ſuch as 
ef, which ſhould always ſignify the affirmation, 
without voting any difference of time or perſon ;, 


only by bs nouns and pronouns, and the diverſity. 
of times by the. adverbs, .it would notwithſtanding 
have the eſſence of a verb. As in thoſe propo- 


ſitions, which philoſophers call eternally. true, 
ſuch as God is infinite; all bodies are divifible ; the 
aohole is greater than its parts: the word is ſignifies. 
meerly the affirmation, without any reſpect to time; 


by reaſon. that the propoſition is true to all times, 
and without attending to any diverſity of perſons, -. 
Thus the verb, eſſentially conſidered, is, a, word 


that ſignifies, affirmation. But if we ſhould chuſe 5 
to add its principal accidents, it may be defined | 
thus: Yox., fignificans affirmationem cum defiguatione 


perſona, numeri, & temporis ; a-word which figni Fes 
affirmation, with the deſignation of perſon, number, 
and time. MINK, 2er e * the ſub- 
n. verb, #: oe 
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For we muſt further obſerve, that tho' all judg- 
ments are not affirmative, and that there are ſome 
negatives, yet the verbs of themſelves never ſignify 
any thing more than affirmations ; negations being 
always marked by the particles aon, ne, or by nouns 
that imply it, as zullus, nemo; which being joined 
4 with 
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1. 3 © But with regard to the others, inafmuck as they 
12H differ by the union, which men have made of the * 
1 affirmation with certain attributes, they may be 0 
= defined thus: Fox fignificans affirmationem alicujus Do 
[ | | | attributi, cum defignatione perſona, numeri, & tem- det 
1778 ' foris, @ word which fignifies the affirmation of ſome al 
30 attribute, with the deſignation of perſon, number, and as 
I And here we may occaſionally obſerve, that as 
bi | the affirmation (as it is conceived) may be alſo 
In ' the attribute of the verb, as in the verb affirm, 
it || EO which verb ſignifies two affirmations, one regard- 
14 * 1 ing the perfon that ſpeaks, and the other the per- Of 
J: ' fon ſpoken of, whether it be of himſelf, or of 
+} another. For when I ſay, Petrus affirmat, affirmat 
bf is the ſame as to ſay, eft affirmans : and in that caſe 
+18 eft expreſſes my affirmation, or the e which 
| j 1 form with reſpe& to Peter, and a fir man- the 
N i; | affirmation, W I conceive and attribute to 
"IF Peter. Ty” 
BY The verb nego on bs! 3 contains by the 
4 ſame reaſon an affirmation and negation. 
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Wich verbs change the affirmation into a negation, 
No nas is immortal, aullum corpus eft indivifibile.. ', 
But. after having explained the eſſence of che 
verb, and briefly pointed out its principal acci- 
dents ; it is proper to conſider thefe very accidents | 
a little more minutely, and to begin with thoſe that 


| are common to all verbs, namely ſuch as .conſti- 
tute the difference of perſans, number, .. 


| 0000900000000900000000000609 
| baby ©.» e IK 
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E have already obſerved, that F 5 

ſity of perſons and numbers in verbs, 
proceeds from this, that to ſhorten diſcourſe it has 

been thought proper to join in the ſame word, at 

leaſt on certain occaſions, the ſubject of the pro» 

poſition, to the affirmation. proper to the verb. 
For when a man ſpeaks of himſelf, the ſubje& of 
the propoſition is the pronoun of the firſt perſon, 

Ego, I; and when he ſpeaks of him, to whom he 

addreſſes his diſcourſe, the ſubject of the propo- 

ſition is the pronoun of the ns HO tu, 

thou, 30. 
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Now that we may not always be obliged to uſe 
theſe pronouns, it has been judged ſufficient to 
give to the word which fignifies the affirmation, 
a certain termination, which ſhews; that it is of 
Himſelf the perſon ſpeaks, and this is what is called 
the firſt perſon of the verb, vide, I -r. 
The ſame is done with regard to him, to whom 
a man dire&s his diſcourſe, and this is called the 
ſecond perſon, wides, thou ſeeff. And as theſe pro- 

nouns have their plurals, for example, when a per- 
ſion ſpeaks of himſelf by joining others, as not, 
we; or of him to whom he directs his ſpeech, by 
joining. others, as vos, ye; ſo the plural has alſo 
received two different terminations ;z videmus, abe 

foe, videtis, ye ſee. , 

But becauſe the ſubje& of the e is 
frequently neither a man's ſelf, nor the perſon to 
whom he ſpeaks; in order to reſerve theſe two 
terminations to thoſe two ſorts of perſons, it is 
_ neceſſary that a third be formed, to be joined to 
all the other ſubjects of a propoſition. And this 
is what is called the third perſon, as well in the 
ſingular, as in the plural; tho' the word perſon 


which in rigor is applicable only to rational and 


intelligent ſubſtances, is proper but to the two for- 


mer; ſince the third is for all ſorts a wad 


nat for perſons only. 


By 


1 
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By this we-ſee, that what is called the third per- 
ſon, ought naturally to be the theme of the verb 
as it is in all the oriental languages. For tis more 
natural that the verb ſhould ſignify firſt the affirma- 
tion, without marking any ſubje& in particular, 
and that afterwards it be determined by. a new 
inflexion = ON e for a 
ſubject. | 

This diverſity: of terminations for W 600 firſt 


perſons ſhews, that the ancient languages had a 


great deal of reaſon, for not joining the pronouns 
of the firſt and ſecond perſon to the verb, except. 
very rarely, and for particular conſiderations z 
being ſatisfied with ſaying, video, wides, widemus, 
videtis: For theſe terminations were originally 
invented. for this very reaſon, to avoid join- 
ing the pronouns to the verbs. Yet the vulgar 
languages, and- eſpecially the French, never omit 
joining them, Je woy, I ſee; tu vois, thou ſeeſt; 
n0us Voyons, eve ſee; vous voyez, ye fee, Which is 
perhaps dwing to this, that ſome of theſe perſons 
happen very often to have no difference of termi- 
nation: in French for inſtance, all the verbs in er, 
ai mer, to love, have the firſt and third perſon alike, 
j aime, I love; il aime, he loves; and others the firſt 
and ſecond, je lis, I read; tu lis, thou readeſt ; and 
in Italian oftentimes the three perſons of the ſingu- 
ar number reſemble one another, Moreover ſome: 
1 of 
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of "theſe perſons not being joined to a pronoun, 
frequently become ipermives, as voy, aime, , 
&e. ſee, love, read, &c, © 

- But beſides the two numbers, fingular and plu- 
ral, Which are in verbs, as well as in nouns, the 
Greeks have added a dual, which is peculiar only 
to two: tho” they uſe it but ſeldom. - - 

The oriental languages have even judged proper 
to make a diſtinction, when the affirmation related 
to one or the other ſex, the maſculine or the femi- 
nine. Hence they generally give to the ſame per- 
ſon of the verb two different terminations to diſtin- 
guiſh the two genders: Which is oftentumes of uſe, 
bt . N * 


c HAF. XV. 
of the different tenſes or times of verbs, 


Nother thing, which we mentioned to hive 
been joined to the affirmation of the verb, is 

| this Gphifieation of the time. For-as the affirmation 

may be made according to different times, ſince we 

may affirm of a thing, that it is, vas, or well be, 

for this reaſon other inflexions have bean given 

to —_— "Wo 1 8 _ Everly” of . | 
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preſent, As, a, \Libves ep pt 


„ , and dee future, 34 aal, I foul * 
will love. = 


| But becauſe in the. paſt, one may mark that the | 


thing is but juſt now done, or indefinitely that is 


was done, hence it is that in moſt vulgar lan- 


guages there are two ſorts of preterits or . paſt 


_ tenſes; one which marks the thing to be preciſely | 
done, and is therefore called definite, as I have 
written, I have ſaid, I have done, I have dined; © 


and the other which ſignifies it done indetermi, 


nately, and is. for that reaſon called indefinite or 

aoriſtus ; as I avrote,, I went, I. dined, . &C. Which 
is properly ſaid only of a time, that has at leaſt 

the diſtance of a day from that, in which we 


ſpeak. This is particularly true in French; for 


they ſay, Ficriuis hier, I wrote yeſlerday, but not 
F terivis ce matin, nor F'icrivis cette. nuit, but 
| Tay terit. co mating Fay terit cette nuit, &c. For 
this language is ſo exact in the propriety . of its 
expreſſions, that it admits of no exception of this 
rule, - tho' the Spaniards and Italians ſometimes 
confound theſe two n uſing them * 


eriminately. 


| The fetorawill alto adinit of the fame Ae 

For we may have a mind to expreſs a thing, which 

W BIEY Thus we ſee, che 
F 4 SGSGreeks 


Greeks have their pauls poft future, arr” Ayer 
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N 


Ah, which denotes that the thing is juſt going 
to be done, as Toinoopar, I fall do it inflantly. 


And we may likewiſe ſignify a ching, that is lim. 
- ply to happen, or to be done, as rolf, T foal 


I} amabo, I ſhall or will love. - 
This {+ kicken un te hn leude tho eule or 


times conſidered ſimply in their Havoc as Ne, 


paſt, and future. - 
But as it has been e ee to lacks alſo 
each of theſe tenſes, with reſpect to another, by 
one word; other inflexions have been therefore 
invented in the verbs, which may be called com- 


Pound tenſes, and are three in number. 


The firſt is that, which marks the paſt in "AY 
tion to the preſent, and is called the preterimperſe# 


tenſe, by reaſon that it does not fignify the thing 


fimply and properly as done, but as imperfeR, 
and preſent with reſpect to a thing which is never- 


theleſs already paſt. Thus when I ſay, cum intra- 


wit, canabam, I was at ſupper when be came in; 


the action of ſupping is indeed paſt with regard to 


the time, in which I ſpeak ; but I mark it as pre · 
ſent, with reſpect to the thing of which I n 
which is the entrance of ſuch a perſon... .f 

The ſecond compound tenſe is that which dou- 


| bly fignifies the paſt, and for that reaſon is called 
dme preterpluperfect, or more than perfectly paſt, as 


» . : # 
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eanaweram, I bad ſupped; whereby I denote. my 


1 action of ſupping to be not only paſt in it ſelf, but 


likewiſe with regard to ſome other thing, which is 


_ alſo. paſt: as when I ſay, I had fupped æuben he 


entered, I give to underſtand, that my ſupping pre- 


| ceded his entrance, which however is alſo paſt. _ 


The third compound. tenſe is that, which de- 
notes the time to come, with relation to the paſt, 
vix. the future perfect, as cæna vero, I Hal 
have ſupped; whereby I ſignify my action of ſup- 
ping as future in itſelf, and as paſt with reſpe& to 
another thing to come, which is to follow; as 
when I Hall have ſupped, he will: come in. This 
means that my ſupper (which is not yet come) 
will be paſt, when his entrance Nn _ 
yet come) will be preſent. 

We might have added a fourth compound tenſe, 
namely. that, which marks the future with rela- 
tion to the preſent; in order to form as many 
compound futures, as compound preterits, And 


very likely the ſecond, future of the Greelgs had 
this ſignification originally; whence jt comes that 
it generally retains the charaReriſtic of the preſent. 
Nevertheleſs cuſtom has confounded it with the 


firſt. And even in Latin, we make uſe of the 
ſimple future for this purpoſe; cum cœrnabo, intra- 


bis, when I ſhall be at upper you: will come in: 


. I ſignify my ſupping as a future W in 
| R ic. 
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8 + This is what has 


& fl, br 4 preſet ith reed to your comin 


h riſe to ths various in- 
fexions of verbs, to * the diverſity of times. 
Upon which we muſt take notice, that the eaſtern 
tongues have only the paſt and the future, without 


any of the other differences of imperfect, preter- 


pluperfect, Sc. This renders cheſe languages 
. Tubje& to ſeveral ambiguities, which © are not to be 
Found in he gs 1 
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CHAP. XVL. 


* Of the diffrent moos or form of oni. 


* 4 


E have den kin ads, that verby 
are of that kind of words, which fignify 
the männer and form of our Goughts; the princi- 
pal of which is the affirmation. And we have 
likewiſe” obſerved, that verbs admit of different 


bs 


| Inflexions, according as the affirmation relates to 


different perſons and times. But men have found 
it proper, to invent ſeveral other inflexions alſo, 


1 order to — more e uineuy, what paſſed in 


their 


Ar) 
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their minds. For firſt, they obſerved that beſides 
_ the. imple: affirmations, as he loves, he did love, 
there were others conditional and modified, as h 
be might baue loved, tho be ſbould have loved. ind 
the better to diſtinguiſh theſe affirmations from the 
Others, they doubled the inflexions of the ſame | 
tenſes, making ſome ſerve for ſimple affirma - 
tions, as lowes, loved ; and reſerving the others for 
thoſe which were modified, as might have, loved, 
<vould have loved; 'Tho' not conſtantly obſerving | 
the rules, they ſometimes uſe ſimple inflexions, to 
ſignify modified affirmations. Ef wereer, for eff 
' werear.. And tis of this laſt ſort of inflexions, 
that the grammarians have formed their * 
9 
Moreover, beſides the affirmation, the aQion of 
our will may be taken for a mode of our thought, 
and men had occaſion to ſignify what they willed, 
as well as what they thought. Now we may will . 
a thing ſeveral ways, three *. | 
in as principal. f | 
1. We acill things chat do not depend on our 
a and then we <vi// only by a fimple wiſh; 
which is explained in Latin by the particle tinam, 
and in Engliſh by <vould to God. Some languages, 
as. the Greek, have invented particular inflexions 
for this; which has occaſioned the grammarians to 
1 E e WO And there is in 
5 . F'$ French, 
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avid, let him luſe, tet him periſh, &xc. Men might . 


French, and in Spaniſh and Italian ſomethings 
not unlike it, ſince they have triple tenſes: but in 
Latin the ſame inflexions ſerve for the ſubjunRive 


and the optative. Hence it would not be amiſs to- 


ſtrike this mood ont of the Latin conjugations, 


. Kace it is not merely the different manner of ſignify- 
ning, which may be greatly multiplied, Pam 


__ inflexions that ought to form moods. 

2. We will likewiſe in 1 
we are ſatisfied with granting a thing, tho' abſo- 
lately ſpeaking we would not have it happen, as 
when Terence fays, prefundat, perdat, pereat, let bim 


as well as they have invented one in Greek to 
expreſs a fimple defire: however they have not 
done it, but -uſe the ſabjunQive for it. And in 
French they add gue, in Engliſh let, qu'il depenſe; 
tet him laviſh, &c. Some grammarians have called 
this the potential mood,” anne en 

„he third Manser of enlbeg ED? what 
we would have, depends on a perſon, of whom we 
can obtain it, and we ſignify to him the will or 


deſire we have, that he ſhould do it. This is the 


motion we have, when we command, or pray. 


Tis to expreſs this motion, that the mood called 


eee was invented; it has no- firſt perſon, 
7 9 


47j„ „ RY. Sr SA 


eſpecially in the ſingular 


a 
5 * 
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„by reaſon that no man. 


à properly ſuppoſed to command himſelf; nop 


a third perſon in ſeveral languages; becauſe pro- 


perly ſpeaking a perſon is ſaid to command thoſe 


only, to whom he addreſſes his diſcourſe. And 
becauſe the command or deſire in this mood, has 
always a reſpect to the future, hence it is, that the 
imperative and the future are frequently taken one 

for another, eſpecially in the Hebrew; as non occi- 

des, thou Halt wot kill, for kill nt. For Wwhick 
reaſon ſome gramimarians have ranked * n, | 


tive among the futures. 


e ee ae 
languages: have only the laſt, which is the impera- 
tive. And on the contrary the vulgar tongues 
have no particular inflexion for the imperative, 
but the method of marking it in the French is, to 


take the ſecond perſon plural, and even the firſt, 
without the pronouns which precede them, Thus 


Vous aimex, ye love, is a ſimple affirmation :- aimed, 
love he, an imperative. Nous aimons, wwe love, an 
affirmation ;. aimons, let us love; an imperative, 
But when we happen to command in the ſingular, 
which is very rare, we do not take the. nnn 
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Of the infinitive. - | 


\HERE remains yet another inflexion. of 
the verb, chat admits of neither number nor 
= and is what we call infinitive; as o/c,” 10 


Dr 


infinitive ſometimes retains the affirmation, as when 
I fay, ſcio malum efſe fugiendum, I know the evil is 
to be ſhunned; and very often it loſes it, and 
becomes a noun, (eſpecially in Greek and in 
the vulgar languages) as when we ſay in French, 
te boire; le manger; and alſo, je weux boire, vol 


 bibere;- that is to ſay, wolo potum or potionem. 


'This being preſuppoſed, the queſtion is, what 
the infinitive 1s properly, when it is not a noun, 
but retains its affirmation, as in this example, ſcio 
malum ee fugiendum. I do not know whether any 
body has ever taken-notice of what I am-going to 
obſerve; which is, that the infinitive is, I think, 
among the other moods of verbs, what the 
relative is among the other pronouns. For as I 
have obſerved, that the relative has this in it more 
than the other pronouns, that it joins the propoſi- 
tion in which it is, to another propoſition; ſo I 


15 | 
* 
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think, that the infinitive has beſide the affirmation 


of the yerb, this power of joining the Propoſition, | 
in which it is, to another. For /eiv, is of it ſelf 


| ns good as a propoſition, and if you add, malum 


eft fugiendam, you have then two diſtin& propoſi- 3p 
tions; but putting eſe inſtead of ef, you make 
the laſt propoſition but a part of the firſt, accord- 
ing as we have explained more at large in the rick 
* of the relative. | 

- Hence it comes, that the French generally ren- 
der the infinitive by the indicative of the verb, and 
the particle gue, that. Te ſay que le mal eft 2 fuir, 
T know that evil is to be avoided: And then (as we 
obſerved in the fame place) this que, that, ſignifies 
only this union of one propoſition to another; 
which union is in Latin included in the infinitive; 
and in French alſo, tho' not ſo frequently, as When 


we ſay; I croit ſpawvoir toutes CO OO | 
knows every thing. | 


This method of joining propoſitions by an infi- 
nitive, or by the particle guzd, and gue, is princi- 
pally uſed in relating the diſcourſe of another per- 


Fon: Thus if I have a mind to relate in French, 


that the king ſaid to me, Je vous donneray un charge, 
T ewwill give you a poſt : I ſhall not generally do it in 
theſe terms: Le roy wa dit, je vous dinneray une 
charge, the king ſaid to me, I will give you a poſt; 
by leaving the two propoſitions ſeparate, one for me, 


Rake | 0 | 
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and the other for the king: but I ſhall join them 
together by a que, that; Le roy ma dit, ui 'me 
 donnera une charge, the king told me, that he will 
give me a poſt. And then as it is but one propoſi- 
tion, and that mine, I change the firſt perſon, je 
donneray, I will give, into the third, il donnera, he 
 avill give; and the pronoun von, you, which ſig- 
nifies the king ſpeaking, to the pronoun me, me, 

which fignifies only my ſelf who ſpeak. . 
This union of the propoſitions is likewiſe effeQed 
by | in French, and by an in Latin, in relating 
an interrogative ; for inſtance, if I were aſked; 
peu ves wons faire cela can you do that? - Relating © 
it, 1 ſhould expreſs my ſelf thus, on m demands, þ 
je pours faire cela, I was aſked, if I could do that. 
And ſometimes without any particle, only changing 
the perſon, as, LI a demand; qui etes wous? he 
Aſted me; who are you? Il m'a demande; an, | 
he aſted me; who I was ? 
But we muſt obſerve, that the pales, + even 
when they ſpeak in another language, as the evan- 
geliſts, make very little uſe of this union of prepo- 
ſitions, but generally relate diſcourſes directly, juſt 
as they were made; inſomuch that the ri, quod, 
which they ſometimes uſe, is frequently of no 
manner of ſignification, nor does it ſo much as 
unite the propoſitions. We meet with an example 
* e in the firſt chapter of 8. John: Miſerunt 
; | Jude 


[I . | 2 
vl 
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Julei ab Hieroſolymis ſacerdates & levitas ad Joan- | 
nem, ut interrogarent eum; tu quis es? Et . 
oft, et non negavit; & confeſſus eft: quia (ri) non 
. ſum | ego Chriſftas. Et interrogaverunt eum: Yuis 


ergo? Eliasestu? Etdixit: Non ſum. Propheta es 


tu? Et reſpondit, nan. According to the common 
_ uſe of moſt modern languages, theſe queſtions and 
_ anſwers would have been related indirectly thus: 
They ſent to aſt John, who he was; and he confu//td, 
be was not Chrift: And they aſked him, who be was 
then, if he wwas Elias? . Ven 
Prophet ? and he replied, no. 

This cuſtom; has ſpread it ſelf > HL 
| fans. authors, who ſeem to have borrowed it like- 
wiſe. of, the Hebrews, And thence it is that the 
dri, as we have already obſerved chap. 9. has 
frequently among them no more than the force of 
a pronoun diveſted of its uſe of connection, even 

when a diſcourſe is related indirectlx. 


2 
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. thoſe verbs, which may be called ede, 
and of their di * _ : ative, paſſrot, 
” and neuer. 


E have e ws adde, hat men 
having joined, on an infinite number of 
8 ſome particular attribute with the affir- 
mation, have from thence formed ſo many verba 
different from the ſubſtantive, which are to be found 

in all languages, and may be called adefivs, to 
ſhew that the peculiar ſignification of each, is 
added to the fignification common to all verbs, 
which is that of the affirmation. But tis a vulgar 
error to ſuppoſe that all theſe verbs ſignify action 
or paſſion. For there is nothing which a verb 
may not have for its attribute, if we join the affir- 
mation to the attribute. We even ſee that the ſub- 
ſtantive verb ſam, I am, is frequently adjective, 
by reaſon that inſtead of being taken to ſignify the 
affirmation ſimply, it is joined to the moſt general 
of all attributes, which is being; as when I ſay; 7 
think, therefore I am; 1 am, ſignifies ſum ers, I am a 


being, a thing: exiſto hgnifies alſo ſum exiſtens, I am, 
7 A. 


How- 


Vw 
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However, this does not hinder our retaining the 
common diviſion of e verbs into ade, paſſive, 
| Thoſe b may R be called active, 
which fignify action, to which is oppoſed paſſion, 
as to beat, to be beaten; to love, to be beloved: whe- 
ther theſe aRions be determined to a ſubject, which 
is called a real action; as to beat, to break, to hill, 
&c. or only determined to an object, which is 
eras action, as ts Ne, „ ts 
fee. + 
Hire i it is, , that in ſeveral languages, men ib 
aſe of the fame word, by giving it different in- 
flexions, to ſignify both the one and the other; 
calling that a verb active, which has the inflexion 
by which they have marked the action; and verb 
paſſive, that which has the inflexion, by which 
they have marked the paſſion: amo, amor; werbero, 
verberor. This has been the practice in all the 
ancient languages, Latin, Greek, and Oriental : 
and moreover, the latter give to the ſame verb- 
three actives, with each their_paſſive, and a reci- 
procal, which partakes of both; as in French 
i aimer, to love one's ſelf, would be, which ſignifies - 
the action of the verb on the very ſubje& of the 
verb. The vulgar tongues of Europe have no 
paſſive ; but inſtead of that, they make -uſe of a 
participle formed of the verb active, which is taken 
| Fa in 


* 
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in a paſſive ſenſe, with the ſubſtantive verb, I am : 
as I am beloved, I am beaten, &c. 


. $0 far an n ler regads verbs cute and 
paſſive. | 

Neuters, which ſome grammiarigns call walls 
intraxfitiva, are of two ſorts. 5 

The one does not ſignify the dings but either 
a quality, as albet, it is white; viret, it is green; 
friget, it is cold; tepet, it is warm; calet, it is 
hot, &c. _ | 

Or ſome Austen: as ſeatt, be ſt flat, be 
' Pands; jacet, be yes down, e. 

* _ Or ſome relation to a place; 0 be is prof 
| ales, be is abſent, c. 

Or ſome other ſtate or attribute; as quieſeit, bei ie * 
at reſt ; eee præeſt, . 3 regnaty - 
_ te reigns, Ke 5 

The other verbs nenter Sanity actions, but ſuch 
as do not paſs into a ſubject different from him who 
ee eee as to dine, to 
ub. to wall, to fheak. 

Nevertheleſs theſe latter Fee 
ſometimes become tranſitive, when a ſubject is 
given them, as ambulare viam, where the way is 
taken for the ſubject of the action. Moreover in 
Greek very frequently, and ſometimes alſo in the 
eee eee che noun it ſelf, 

cen od d L 
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Formed of the ſame verb, as pugnare Pugnam, fer- 
wire ſervitutem, vivere vitam, &c. 

But I am apt to think, that the latter ways of 
ſpeaking were intended to point out ſome thing 
particular, which was not intirely included in the 
verb; as when we would ſay, that ſuch a man 
leads a happy life, which is not comprized in the 
word wivere, we ſay, vivit vitam beatam, and 
in the ſame manner a man is ſaid ſervire duram ſer- 
witutem, and ſuch like. Thus when we ſay, vivere 
vitam, tis certainly a pleonaſm, ariſing from thoſe 
other ways of ſpeaking. Hence in all the modern 


languages, it is reckoned a fault to join the noun - 


to irs verb; for inſtance we en fay, fo hight a a 
great fight. 
=? this the following cine may be decided, 
whether every verb that is not a paſſive, does not 
always govern an accuſative cafe, at leaſt under- 
ſtood. I know this is the opinion of ſeveral very 
able grammarians: which however I cannot come 


into. For 1. verbs that ſignify no action at all, 


but ſome ſituation, as guieſcit, exiſtit, or ſome —— 
lity or condition, as albert, calet, have no accuſa- 
tive. to govern; and with regard to the reſt, we 
are to "conſider whether the action they ſignify 


| has a ſubjet or an object, which may be different- 


from that which acts. For then the verb governs 


the ſubject, oy EE SE Burt 
when 


9 


a 
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When the action ſignified by the verb has neither 


ſubje& nor obje& different from that which acts, 


23 #0 dine, prandere; to ſup, cœnare, & c. then there 


is no ſufficient foundation for ſaying, that they 


govern the acculative; tho' theſe grammarians 
_ Imagined, that the infinitive of the verb ought 


then to be underſtood, as a noun formed by the 
verb; inſiſting that, for inſtance, curro is either 
curro curſum, or curro currere : however, this does 
not appear to be ſolid enough; for the verb figni- 


es all that the infinitive ſignifies, taken as a nouns 


and moreover, the affirmation and deſignation of 


the perſon and tenſe; as the adjective, candidus, - 


wwhite, ſignifies. the ſubſtantive drawn from the 
adjective, wiz. candor, whiteneſs and alſo the 


: connotation of a ſubject, in which that abſtract 
| tnheres. It would be therefore .as reaſonable to 


pretend that when we ſay homo candidus, candere 


ought to be underſtood, as to imagine that when 


we {ay currit, currere is to be underſtood, _ 


o verbs net finely 


HE infinitive, which we have been explain 
ing in the foregoing chapter, is what pro- 


pry eee . called : e inal by 
3 reaſon 
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reaſon. it marks. the affirmation, which is the L 
perty of the verb; and marks it indefinitely, with - 


0000000 


imperſonal. 


_  Neverthelefs, grammarians 8 gire this 
name of imperſonal to certain defective verbs, which 
have ſcarce any thing but the third perſon. 


: "Theſe verbs are of two ſorts ; the one have the 


form of verbs neuter, as penitet, pudet, piget, licet, 
lubet, &c. The others are made of verbs paſlive, 
and retain the form, as /atur, curritur, amatar, 
wvivitur,  &c. Now. theſe verbs have ſometimes 
more perſons, than the grammarians are aware of, 
as may be ſeen in the Latin Method, Remarks ou 
verbs, chap. 5. But what may fall under our 
conſideration here, and which few perſons have 
attended to, is, that theſe verbs ſeem to have been 
called imperſonal, only becauſe as they include in 
their ſignification a ſubject, which agrees only to 
the third perſon, it was not neceſſary to expreſs 
this fact, becauſe it is ſufficiently marked by the 
verb it ſelf; and thus the affirmation. and the attri- 
bute have been comprized by the ſubje& in one. 
word, as, pudet me, that is, Pudor tenet ms, or eft 
tenens me: Pænitet me; pana habet me © libet mibi; 
libide eft mihi. Whezrg tis obſervable; that the verb 


wiſe exiflente, -For „ 
* 


4 * 
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en is not meerly the ſubſtantive, but implies likes. - 
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niki, or off exiſlens mibi. And the fame may be 

| faid-of the other imperſonals which are reſolved by 
. oft; as licet mihi, for heitum et mihi ; oportet” _ 


ä nc a ce dit et ee aces; „ 


Cf 
0 


— 


ot opus eft orare. 

As for the paſſive imperſonals, fatur, curritur, 
vi vitur, &c. they may alſo be reſolved by the verb 
eft or ft, or exiſtit, and the nouns verbal taken 
of | themſelves, as, fatur, that is, flatio fit, or eft 
aca, or exifiit : Curritur, curſus fit: concurritur, 
 concurſus fit : vi vitur, vita eft, or rather, vita agi- 
tur: ff fic vivitur, fi vita eft talis, if lift is ſuch: 


Miſerd vi vitur, cum medice vivitur : life is miſerable, 
1 when it is loo much inſia ved to the rules of phyſiek. 
And then ef becomes a ſubſtantive, by reaſon of 
the addition of mere, which makes the attribute 
of the propoſition: Dum ſervitur libidini: that is, 
. dum ſervitus exbibetur libidini; when a man _ 


f n a flave to bis paſſions. 


Hence, I think, we may infer that the modern 


: languages have not properly imperfonals. For 
. when, for inſtance, the French ſay, i faut, it 
_ muſt; il eft permis, it is permitted; il me plait, it 


pleaſes me; this il, it, is properly a relative, which 
always ſupplies the place of the nominative of the 


verb, which generally follows in the conſtruction; 
s if I ſay, il me plait de faire cola, it pleaſes me to 
d this, that is, i/ de faire, for the action or the 


Ss, cela me plait, or oft mon plaifir, that 
3 pleaſes 


— 
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pleaſes me, or, is my. pleaſure, Wherefore this , 
which few, I think, have rightly ünderſtood, is 


only a kind of a pronoun, inſtead of id, that, 


which ſtands for, and repreſents the nominative,. 
underſtood or implied in the ſenſe: So that, pro 


perly ſpeaking, it is taken from the Italian article 


i], inſtead of which ie is uſed in French; or from 
the Latin pronoun ide, from whence the French 


borrow likewiſe their pronoun of eee 


runs, &c. 


Wiz repend to * paſſes thaperſomals, 2s am. 
tur, curritur, which the French render by un aim, 
on court, tis certain that theſe expreſſions in French 
are ftill leſs imperſonal, tho” indefinite. For Monf. 
de Vaugelas has already obſerved, that this ox ſtands 
the place of the nominative to the verb. See the 


Nero Latin Method, chap. 5. en verbs imperſonal. ''\ 


We may alſo obſerve, that verbs expreſſive of 


the effects of nature, as pluit, ningit, grandinat, 


may be explained byhe ſame principles, both in 
the Latin and vulgar languages, For pluit is pro- 


perly a word, in which for brevity ſake, the ſub- 


jeQ, affirmation, and attribute are included, inſtead: 


of plu via. fit, or cadit. And when we ſay, it rains, 
it fnows, it hails, &c: it is there inftead of the 


— 


Kr . Bail, included with 155 
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185 + 4 Gieral ui Elen Ge, 
their ſubſtantive verb gf, r fait: as if we 
ſay, it rain it; it quo i made; fox is gud d. 
pluwia e %, m ocatur mix, ft, . ' 


Fons, jn/which the verb is joined with il. as il fait 
chaud. is it arm zA a d., at it laue i e fax 
beurer, it : 8s, fox ' ou, i &f Jour, it is dan. 80. 
For tis the ſame as may be ſuid in hslian, 1“ cala 
calde ; AH or gala g, or It, ar exiſtits conſe- 
quently in French, #/ fait chaud, tis warm, is the 
fame a8 i chat l e le fait, inkead-ofier(fit, 
el; as it s kill uſual to ſay in French, il , feit 
mund, chat is, ie gerd Je Nit. Or aginifome:p o- 
vinces of France they day, il den teri, for 11 
. 8arde, le tard gun eit, that is, night approaches. 
And in like manner, i e jour, it is day, chat ia. 
I jaur (or ie our, Aen.) oft, is; theft fix heures, it is 
Ax clan, that is, il temps, uu heures tf che time, 


or pat: f the day me W And 
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This appears ſlill plainer . — 4 


1 are "real nqun echves; 8 t 
; 14 8 be proper to 852 of oo 


were it 2 for th the g een, which they have 
; with \ verbs. 


This copnexion conliſts, as we have. PEE | 
| gbſeryeg, i in their fi vifying | che ſame t thing as the 
verh, except che a mation, Which f 1s taken away, 
and the ea of the three different perſons, 
| which follows. the affiryyation. For which 72905 
when | it is reſtored to N, the | ſame thing i is. done by 
the, participle, . as by the WD, a8 3 
| the ſame Ned as Find! ar and ſum amęnt, as ame, 


1 


And this manger « of 3 Bl. the rticl Ye, 18 
more e common in Breck: 4h lebgew, 8 | | 
tho e meet with it ſometimes i in E 
Thus the the participle retains the xr oh 8 95 5 
"uh, 2nd ; moreover the deſignation © of the! tie or | 
tenſe, "there being 8 of the preſent, the | 
92155 and WM future, eſpe in 4 AE 
t ; the 
with all Tok 


* 


— 
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which paſſes among moſt grammarians for the pre: 
get, is frequently of the preſent and future, as 
| Smatus ſum, amatus eto: and on the contrary, that 
of the preſent, as amant, is very often of the pre- 
terit. Apri inter ſe dimicant, indurantes attritu arbo- 

' rum coftas, Plin. that is, pefgauam induravere, and 
' . the like. See the New Latin Marhos, 3 
participles, 

There are aflive and palive participles ; the | 
active in Latin end in ans or ens, amans, decens ; 
The paſſive in #s, amatus, doftus; tho there are 
ſome of theſe that are active, namely thoſe, of | 
verbs deponent, as locutus. But there are others 
Bikewiſe, which add to this paſſive fignification, | a 
fort of a compulfive or obligatory ſenſe, that chi- 
ought to be, that this muſt be: theſe are the partici- 
_ ples in dv, amandus, which ought to be beloved; tho' 

ſometimes the latter fignification is intirely loſt. 
The property of the participles of verbs ative, 
is to fignify the action of the verb, as it is in the 
verb, that is, in the courſe of the action it ſelf: 
| whereas verbal nouns, which ſignify actions alſo, 
e he rather in the waht ane the. 
For which reaſon. the participles have the ſame 
_ ._ govertiment as the verb, amn, Deum; whereas 
verbal nouns have only the ſame government as 
nouns, amator Dei. And the participle it {elf has 


988 : b nouns, when it fignifies 


4 . rather 


* . uh 
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rather the habit than the ad of the verb, by reaſon 


it then has only W 
e wirrats. | 


8 8 1 


$209000509900000000000000008 
e . H AP. XXI. * 7 
* Gerunds and Supines... 


[7 x are es thi by ang won 
'Y affirmation from verbs, active and paſſive 
Participſes are formed, which are real noun adjec- 
| tives, retaining the government of the * at leal 

the active. 

But chere are alto in Latin two noun en 

one in dm, called a Gerund, which bas 
PrompFug dum, di, do; amandum, amdndi, amm 1 
but has only one gender, and one number; in 
which it varies from the en in du; anand, 
amanda, amandum. 


And another in um, called Sopine, which has 
alſo two caſes, tum, tu; amatum, amatu ; but it has 
no more difference of gender or number; in which - 


it differs from the ES) a PIC, amata, 8 


amatum, 

I. am not ignorant that che griuitantians are 
great puzzled to explain the nature of the gerund, 
and * ſome of the moſt learned have as: it 


<S-3- 888 to 
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to be an adjeckive paſſive, whoſe ſubfkantive yas 
the infinitive of the verb; fo that they pretend, 
for inſtance, that tempus eft legend? kbros or Iibrorum 

For both are uſed). is, as if it were, tempus eff 
2 


endi Ty ligere libros vel Iibrorum. Thus there are 
two ſpeeches, Vit. tempht legen rd legere, which 
is the adjective and the ſubſtantive, as if it were 
legendæ lectimi & leger ibu, Which is, the noun 
verbal, that then governs the caſe of the verb; 
or Which as a ſubſtantive governs the genitive, 
when we ſay kbrorum for 157 But every thing 
Qontidered, I don't ſee, chat there is any neceflity 


for having recourſe to this explanation. 

| . Fox. 4, as they ſay of legere, that it is a verbal 
noun fubſtantive, which as ſuch may govern either 
the genitive, or even the accuſative, as the incients 
faid, caratio hanc rem: quid Hb Banc taftio eff f 
N Y fy ee tile R's 
verbal noun ſubſtantive, as well as legere, and con- 


ſequently that it may do all that is attributed to 
2. There is no manner of foundation for ſaying, 
that a word is underftood, when it is ne ver expreſſ- 
ed, and cannot even be expreſſed without appearing 
abſurd; Now there never was an infinitive joined 
to its gerund; and if we ſhould ſay, legendam ef? 
legere, it would appear quite abſurd: therefore, 
". a * n 


3 If 


— 


. \ . FE 
4 . 


Ano 7 
3. If me gerund /ependim were an adhective af. 
five, it Would not differ from the participle gen- 
dus. Pet what reaſon therefore did the ancients, 
who were well acquainted with their language, 
make a diſtinction betwook”” * and par- 
ticiples? 

Tis my opitzion therefdrey. that the VET} is 
a noun ſubſtantive which is always active, and 
differs from the infinitive confidered as a noun in 
this only, that it adds to the ſignification of the 
ation of the verb, another öf neceſſity or duty, 
a if we ſhould fay, the action which muſt be done. 
This ſeems to have been originalfy marked by the 
word gu, which is taken from gerers, to do; 
wheiice it eomes, that pugnandum e fignifies the 
fame thing as prgmcre "operter, and the Engliſh and 
French which have not this gerund, render it by 
the infinitive, and a, word, which fignifes' ma; x 
„ faut combatere, wr anf br. e . 

But as words do not always preferve the forcs 
for which they were invented, this gertind in dum 
oftentimes loſes that of oporrer, and retains only | 
that of the action of the verb. Nui talla fand 
temperet a IT, ! is As fay, e or in 
fari tak, 3 9 0 

Wich regard to the CN 2 agree with thoſe 
grammarians, that it is a noun+-ſubſtantive which 
is 'paſlive; whereas the gerund, in my opi- 

2 G4 nion, 
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nion, is always active: but for a further diſcuſſion 


of this ſubje& I refer the reader to what has been 
ſaid in the New Method of the Latin tongue. | 


* | Cc 1 A p. inn Ls: 
1 A the quxiliary wks in the valger aue 


Y-Efore I N97 mith the. pe: Why N 

ſeem neceflary to mention a word or two 

4 concerning a thing, which being common to all 
[1 the vulgar languages in Europe, deſerves ſome 
H place in a General Grammar: and I am pleaſed to 


have an opportunity of ſpeaking of it here, were 
it only to * a little facies of the French 
grammar. 

"What I mana, „ which 
are called auxiliary, becauſe they aſſiſt others in 
the ſormation of divers tenſes, in conjunction * 

E the participle preterit of each verb. wi 
HM There are two, . which are common to all theſe 
[| languages, etre and avoir, to be, and 70 bave. 
= Some have others beſides, as the Germans awerden, 
* to become, or wollen, to avill, the preſent of which 
oF _ being joined to the infinitive of each verb, forms 
e future. But it will be ſufficient to ſpeak here 
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of the two, principal 7ere, and. an; to be, and 7 
have.” - 


; Eire, to be. . 


With an to the * etre, to a we bare 
obſeryed, that it forms all the verbs paſſive in con- 
junction with the participle of the verb active, 
Which is then taken paſſively, Je /uis aims, I am 
beloved; Fetois ain, I was beloved, & c. The. 
reaſon of _ this is obvious, becauſe we have 
taken notice that all verbs, except the ſubſtantive, 
ſignify the affirmation with a certain attribute which 
is affirmed. From whence it follows, that the: 
verb. paſſive, as amor, fignifies the affirmation. of a. 
love: and conſequently as ame, beloved, 
this paſſive love, it is evident, that being 
— to the ſubſtantive verb, which marks the 
affirmation, Je ſuis aim, I am. beloved; wous tes: - 
3 aims, you are beloved, it ought to ſignify the ſame _ 
thing as amor, amaris, in Latin. Even in Latin, 
we make uſe of the verb ſum as an auxiliary in all 
the paſſive preterits, and in all the tenſes depend: _ 
ent on them, as amatus ſum, amatus eram;. &c. 


And in like manner the. Greeks in moſt of the: | 


verbs, i | 
But this very verb, etre, to be, is frequently ad 

n in another manner more . { 7 

. 85. $350, which. | 


6 
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which we Thall lay OG. after N ex- 
plained the verb | 


\ — 


Hoot, t EY 


The ether auxiliary verb, 367, 40 Bo, h whore 
extraordinary, and much more difficalt to Explain. 
We have -already taken notice, chat in vulgar 
languages, every verb has two preteritz, the one 
indefinite which may be called the Avriſt, and the 
other definite. The firſt js formed Uke any other 
tenſe, Je, Thowed; 75 ſentis, 1 felt; F wh, 
1 
* the oitier cannot be bored without the "A 
_ ticiple preterit, aimt, Beloved, ſents, Fe, , Jet, 
and the verb avoir, to have ; Pa Aim; Pay ſents 3 
Jay vi; I have 5 ; Thavs Felt; 1 ave flew. p 
And not only preterit, but al the other 
tenſes, Which in 1 ut Tk ot the * 
as of amavi, amaverany amaverin, amadiſſem, ama: 
- wero, amaviſſe: 7. pay. aims, 7 1 a 4%, Ae, — 
ams, j eufſe aims, j auray aims, atboir r hack 
loved, I had loved, I might 50 Iowed, "1 8 Bal 
1 „ved, 1 Hall ave loved, to Bae Le, | 
= | And even the verb a avoir, to Babe, bas the forts * 
I © - of tenſes, only by being auxiliary to it ſelf, in con- 
junction with its participle, u, Bad; Jai ti, h, 
6 - n cult eu, faurcis eu; I have had, rr 
i? a | might 


Fenn arm my 


257 had had, 1 might have Bait. But in Frenel 
neither the preterit v ex, I had had, not the 
future j auray eu, I fall have had, are auxiliary to 


the other verbs. For 'cis right to ſay g. tos que j 4 . 


eu dine, as ſoon as T have Ane; quand eus eu 


I aurois en dint, when I might bud dn, or ür 


have dined: but "ti wrong to ſay, f avois en dint, 
or F auray eu nt; 
I bad dintd; ; Pauray heh, // baue rd, Sc. l 

The verb «tre, n be, takes theſe very ſame tenſes 
from awoir, to have, and its o yaftiriple tc, 
been, jay 4 1 have been ; J avois bt, ¶ had bees, 
c. 


In this thi French i differs from FROFg o- 
 _thers; the Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, chuſing 


to make the verb, Irre, to be, an auxiliary to it ſelf 
in the aboyementibned tenſes. Thus the Italians 


fay, fon” "Pars, jt ulis et, 1 am been; which the 
Wallogns, who fred bad breach,  Hequetaly n. 


tate. I 
"Now id what 3 he 
weir, to Baer, hep to form other reiſts in other 


| reibs, may be leet | in the n table. 


6% —Tenkes 


e are. to ſay only, i dine, 


. = . 
„ —— — 2 * — 
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Tenſes of the verb aveir, | Tenſes which they form 
io have, in other verbs, being 


— — 2 — —ꝛ—— — — 
— - 2 * 1 8 
8 Us. ho a - 
* * * * 2 - 


* 
— —E— = 


3 


Avoir, ayant, 


b 

5 

| 
l — 
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But if this manner of ſpeaking; w which is common 


to all the vulgar languages, and ſeems to de detived 
from the Germans, is ſo very extraordinary and. 


unaccountable in itſelf; it is no leſe ſo in conftruc-. 
tion with the nouns that are joined to thoſe pre- 


terits formed by theſe, auxiliary verbs And the 


participle. 1 

For i. The nominative of chs. 942%. Wee no 
change in che participle. * For which reaſon in 
French we ſay, as well in the plural as in the ſin- 
gular number, in the maſculine as well as in thy 
feminine gender, II @ ain, he has ive; ils on 
aime, they have loved; elle & aint, Fe. has hoved; 
(lle ont aint, they (in the feminine) have Hed; and 
not ili ont aimex; elle a aimde, elles" ont aim. 
2. The accuſative governed by this preterit makes 


no change a Phrtielple, When it comes. after it, 
as is the cat. 2 therefote. ſay 1 
French, #/ ia ant Pies, , n 


les liurea, il a aim lei ſcientes; 2 bas 2 47 75 


he has loved the, church, le has loved books, . | 


tvvel thi Jaeweh." And tiot} i1-a"aintie 7 4 , or 
ame lr Torts, or aimtes Lr ſcienem \ Uh 
3. But When this atcuſative precedes che auri- 


| Hary veth {which ſeldom happens in profe, unleſs 1 t 


be in the acocuſative df the telative, or of che pro- 
noun): or even when it follows the auxiliary verb, 
but befare a participle _ rarely occurs but in 
verſe) 
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verſe) then the. participle ought to agree in gen- 


der and number with this accuſative, Thus we 
muſt fay in French, Ja lettre, que. Fey errire, the 
hiter wvbjch I have eiten; les Murer qe jn lie, 
the books which I baue ready A ftiences gur ja 
appriſel, the feienehs <whlth I bau lam. For- que 
ſtands for in grelle in the firſt-example, for tes quels 
in the ſecond, and for Yes quelles in. the third. And 
in ke manner: Fay ir ta m, & je Cay 
eirtoyle, &e. I have norittes the letter, m bau 
Hut it, &E. DO among oe > 
in viſe oe be ty ties dls ant mos ma 

a ls gyivees botiites, "God whoſe mertive none of var: 
Ft dave” er n id, and not Bernt, becauſe: the 


N 


— Wks Weiption'as ab'mle, _ 
tecotding Yo Mon. n Paugeles, whith. is, that the 
participle remains indectinadic, cho" it come aſter 
the aux Mary verb and theconſative, when it pre- 
eedes the nomiftivey” wir peine pur mr donire cette 
effatre, the trouble mf affair gave mer dr ſains. que 
„ r e eee 
un »#; and ſuch like. - \ (Dad apt uot 
e ee eee ions 


24 4 = | Iam 


— 
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remarks may be of ſervice. 

All theſe verbs have two participles, the, one in 
ent, and the other in #, i, 2, according to the dif- 
ferent, conjugations, not to mention the irregular 
verbs; aimant, loving; aim, beloved;  ecrivant, 
auriting; ecri, Hun 1. to dies 1 
rendered. 

r in «the; parti- 
ciples: one their being really noun adjectives ſuſ- 


their having, when they are active, the ſame 
government as the verb, mant virtutam. When 
the firſt condition is wanting, the participles are 
called gerundi, as amandum oft virtutem: when the 
ſecond is wanting, it is then ſaid, that the active 
1 are rather nouns verbal than participles. 
This being ſuppoſed, I ſay that the two partici- 
ples aimant, lowing, and aime, beloved, inaſmuch as 
they have the ſame. government with the verb, are 


Kaugelas has already obſerved that: the participle 
| In art, when it has the government of. the. verb, 
has no ebend eee, ee 
ſay, for inſtance, J ay vi une femme liſante I 

_— have fien « aue reading the ſcripture, but 


I am examining chiefly at preſent, Sui | 


ceptible of gender, number and caſe; the other, 


rather gerunds than participles. For Monſ. d. 


ca — O44 Aa 8 at... es. hd 1 
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plural, J ay vn des hommes liſans Tecriture, I have 
feen men reading the ſcripture x I am apt to think that 
is a miſtake owing to inadverteney, becauſe the 
ſound of A ſant and Hane, is almoſt always the ſame, 
neither the t, nor the , being gene ally pro- 
nounced, And I think alſo, that Za [ecriture 
is inſtead of en liſant I ecriture, in To legere ſcriptu- 
ram; ſo that the gerund in ant ſignifies, the ation 
of the verb, in the ſame manner as the infinitive... 


Na the ſame, in my. opinion, ought. to be faid £2 


of the other participle aimed, belawed,. viz, that 
when it governs the caſe of the verb, it is Leue 
and incapable of receiving different genders and 
numbers, and that then it is active, and differs 
from the participle, or rather from the Gerund in 
ant, in two things only: one is, that the Gerund 
in aut is of the preſent tenſe, and the gerund in 4, 
i, u, is of the preterit: the other, that the gerund 
in ant, ſubſiſts by it ſelf, or rather underſtanding 
the particle en, whereas the other is always joined - 
to the auxiliary verb, . avoir, te have, or to ire, ts 
Be, which ſupplies its ſtead on ſome occaſions, as 
we ſhall ſhew preſently. J'ai. aim Dieu, 4 ” 
have loved God, &c. 

But the latter participle, beſides its office efibeing 
an active gerund, has alſo another, which is that 
of being a participle paſſive, and then it has the 
W en and numbers, according to which i 


* 
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agrees v the fubftantive, aud Nis no government. 
Ad ts in dus ſenſe, it forms all che paſiverenſes 
cd.ogecher wich the verb etre, in be, il e ain, be 
of bells vel; alls oft inte; ſhe ir beloved; its font ame, 
they: (taſculite) ave beloved 7 eller ſont aimict; they | 
(feudator)! are Bebra. 7.4 246 +7 
To refolve cherefore the diffculty propoſed, I 
ay that im theſe exprefions, Fay alu la thafe, 1 
| batt loved hunting; Fay aint bes lieres, I have le 
bat; Fay amd le, ſtichtts, I have hoed the 
Feinices;; the reaſon why we do not fay, Fay aint 
SOA ty Lee is becauſe the wor? 
aun having then the government of che verb, "is 
4:gerend, and has neither gender nor number. 
- But im theſe ether ways of fpeaking ir h 
a . ae, the buntlty <vblel be bar food; ter 
ani, g & vithicar, the mmer whom Be bur 
banquihrd; or il a defait lei ment, H lr 4 vin. 
e, be bus defrated his ermies, be hits overcoma them, 
the words aint, vnn, are not confidered then as 


having #ty yovernment; but as being governed ge 


Ih Pu Qi: RE2ODOcit oy wt a. a. ow moo... a. oe... ' 


; theniſelves by the vetb aver, 1 have; as if we pa 
were to ſay, gam bubes amatam, quos Bubro bictor: di 
and therefore being taken then for Nudes Wi. ür 
five, that Have gender and number, they muſt be ca 
made wo agree in gender and number wich the noun pl 
rag rake er — * N to Rue they 5 
ue related. | | 1 


5 9 2 8 


ee arr bdan TY 11 


* Abd Ae bah this realgh's is, that even 71. 
the telative or the prohoun precedes the preterit 
of the verb, by which it is governed, if this. preterit 
governs Mill any thing elſe after it, it returns to be 

a gerund and indeclinable. For tho' it is right to 
7 Cette ville que e commerce a  enrichie, this city 
tohich trade hay 14% ; yet we muſt fay, Cette 
wille que v4 commerce a rendu puifſante, this city abi 
tommerce has rendered powerful, and not rendus pu. 
fante; by reaſon that rendy governs puiſqute, and 
therefore 3 is 4 gerund. And with regard to che ex- 
ception mentioned p. 125. La peine que m'a dum 
cette Maire, &c. the trouble that this > bas given 
me, &e, It ſeems to be owing to this, that as it 
was cuſtorhaty to make the participle. a gerund and 
indeclinable, when it governs any thing, and as it 
commonly governs the nouns that follow it; the 
word affaire has been conſidered here, as if it were 
the accuſative,” of denns, tho! it be the | hominative, 
Becauſe it i in the place, which 'this acculative | 
generally takes ir in the French linguage, which is is 
particularly nice in perſpicuity, and in the natural 
dilpofition of words. This will be further con- 
firmed, by what we are going to mention of certain 
caſes, in which the auxiliary verd Ones . be, takes 
place of avoir . e 


* 
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Two caſes, in which the auxiliary verb etre, 
1 Be, takes place of . to have. 
The firſt K in all 3 bs conjunction with 
the reciprocal ſe, felf, which denotes that the action 
has for its ſubje& or object the very perſon that 
acts, t ter, to bill e, fewer, to ſee one's ſelf; | 
fe comiiitre, to hnow one's ſelf. For then the prete- 
rit and the other tenſes depending on it, are formed, 
not with the verb avoir, to have ; but with the verb, 
etre, to be, il Veſt tub, he killet bimfelf, and not i/ 
S'a tus; i Soft wi he ſaw himſelf; H# feft connu, be 
knew bimſelf. "Tis difficult to find out the origin 
of this cuſtom, for the Germans have 3 it not, but 
uſe upon this occaſion, as on moſt others, the verb, 
weir: tho the pratuce of employing auxiliary 
verbs in the active preterit is in all probability 
derived from them. It may however be ſaid, that 
as both action and paſſion meet then in the ſame 
-fabje&, it has been thought more proper to make 
uſe of the verb ere, ts be, which is more expreſſive 
of the paſſion, than of the verb awoir, to have, 
| which would have ſignified only the action; and 
that it is as if one ſhould ſay, , ef tue or ſei meme, 
be i is killed by himſelf. _ 
But it muſt be obſerved, that when the partici. 
ple, (as tut, killed; wi, ſeen; connu, known ) relates 
only to the pronoun reciprocal /e, /eff, tho' it ſhould 
; | be 


— 2 Bl ou ys IAG tro ee SOS EH ae & HH. 
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ti reduplicated ſo as to precede and follow it, a as 
when we ſay, Caton ieft tut Joy; mime, Cato Alle 
himſelf; then this participle agrees in gender and 


number with the perſons or things which are ſpoken 


of: Caton Y "ef tut ſoy-mime, Cato billed bimfelf; 


Les Saguntins 7 fen tes 4 Memes, ” Saguntines 


killed themſelves. 


But if this participle governs any thing different 


from the pronoun reciprocal, as when I ſay, 8 


Ocdipþe ; if crevt lis yeur, Oedipus plucked out his oxen 
cyer: then the participle having this government, 
becomes an active gerund, „ 
nor number; fo that we muſt ſay: | 

oy . 


* 


Elk f fait peindre, 
She ſat for ber piu. 8 
Elle ge rendu la naitreſſe, 1 
Sz has made her ſelf ass, in 157th 
Blk e rends catholigue, = > 9 —— e 
© She is become a catholic, geg. me 
I am not ignorant that the two laſt examples are 


conteſted by Monſ. % Yaugelas, or rather by Mal. 


berbe; whoſe opinion however, he acknowledges, 
las not been univerſally received. But the reaſon 


they give, makes me think they are miſtaken, and 
* me an — of explaining ſeveral 


other 


Lucrece % tube foy meme, Lucretia killed 556% 


res 8 


101 4 Gare! a, jang! Grawmpe. 


teater diff 

They pretend therefore, he. we * Le to diſtio, 
| Fenn when Participles ate active, an 

are paſſive; and i in this they, are coke oreover, 
they tell us, chat F 


yy 


1 do got apprehend, that in theſe examples, P/ 


miſtreſs ; nous nous fommes_ rendu, or rendus Nai tres, 
ave have made our he lues wafters, it can be ſaid, that 
this participle ren is paflve.. On the contrary it 
is manifeſt, that i it ti aftive, >; A and d whas ſeems to hav 25 
fed them into an errgr, 18, that 2 true, that t th 

participles are paſſive when j | joined to the ver "tre, 


been made maſler: but this. i is qnly. when. the verb 
etre is put for it ſelf, and not when, it ſtands for 
avoir, as we have proved it does, when in, con- 
junction with the pronpun geciptocal Le. , 

Thus the obſervation of. Malherbe Segen take 
place but in other expreſſigng, 1 in which 585 — 


tion of the participle, tho Joined t to the pronoun 


a, cock 77 troupe or trouqie arte, fon as fend 
nd then reaſon | ſeems to Zequire that th 
cle ſhould be , Vichout mind. 


| 


14s 


is, 


n 


ben hey 


indeclinable.: and i in this they are alſo right. 5 
t rendu or rendui la maitre „ be bas made herſelf | 


to be; as when we tay, al! 2 ett rendu 3 maitre, has © 


reciprocal fo appears inticely . paſſive; as when | We 


9 e of Mee hich 


Fre, ET 


%% ' us . 
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. this participle hs followedby 


A nun, or by another participle. For alben 


inſiſts upon ãts being indec linable, vchen allowed by 
another participle; and therefore that Wwe anght to 
ſay, elles ft trau vi morte, /he was fu dead: and des 


chnable, EN OO IO Inge | 


no manner of foundation 4 


Suat what may be obſerved beate ae din | 


to de eſten dubious in this way of ſpeaking by the 


pronoun reciprocal, whether the participle be aftiwe, 
or paſſive; as When we ſay, elle de tnownt or 


toute malade, for found herſelf illi alle g dt 
may have two meanings: the one, that: others 


found her, and che other, chat ſhe found herſalf 


ſick or, nted. In the "firſt ſenſe, the participle 


would be ꝓaſſive, and conſequently dechnable; and 
in che ſecand t would be active, and of caurſe 


indeglineble. And. mere can he mo objeRion/agaioſt | 


this mark, becauſe when the ꝓbæaſe ſufſficiently 
determines the ſenſe, it determines alſo the can- 
ſtruction. For ivftance we. fay, Quand le maden 
ef denn, rette femme 4 trounte marte; avben the. 
frby/ician came, . the woman runs found deqd, and not 
trouwe ; 'hecayle the meaning is, chat ſhe was Sound 
dead by the phyſician and by ahaſe chat were pre- 
feat, and nat that ſhe heyſelf.fonng that ſhe Was 
2 W oontrary A n 
ry; 
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this morning, trouve, then is proper, and not trou- 
wee, becauſe tis evident I mean to ſay, that it is 
ſhe herſelf, who found and perceived ſhe- was ill; 
and therefore that phraſe has an aQtve ſignifica- 
tion. This coincides with our abovementioned 


general rule; not to make the participle a gerund 


and undeclinable, but when it governs; We ir 705 
to make it declinable when it does not govern. 

I am very ſenſible, les tis acids 
as yet in rega:d to theſe forms of ſpeech. But 


there can be nothing, I think, more conducive to 


this end, than attending to this conſideration of the 
government, at leaſt on all thoſe occaſions, in which 
there is nothing determined by cuſtomn 


The other caſe in which the verb tre, to bs, 


forms the preterit inſtead of avoir, is in ſome in- 
tranſitive verbs, that is, whoſe action does not paſs 
from the agent, as allir, to go, partir, to depart, 
 fortir, to yo out, monter, to mount, deſcendre, to de- 
end, arriver, to arrive," retourngr, to return. For 
we ſay, il eft alle, he is gone; il e parti, be is de- 
parted: il eft forti, be is gone out; il eff month, be is 


mounted, or gone up; il eft deſcendu, he is deſcended, or 


.come down; il eft arrive, be is arrived ; il oft retour- 
rk, be is returned: and not i/ 4 alli, be bas gone; il 
| @ parti, he has gone out, \&c. Henes it is alſo that 
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with the nominative of che verb: as. Cotte fumme off; 


allie a Paris, this uoman is gone to Paris; elles fant: 
alltes; they (feminine) are iu. ne . 
they (maſculine) are gone, & c. 11 
But if ſome n eee ee e e 

tranſitive and properly active, which happens when 
they are joined to ſome word which they are to 
govern, then they reſume the verb avoir, to have, 
and the participle becoming a gerund, changes; 


neither its gender, nor number. Thus we ſhould 


lay, Cette: femme a monte la montagne, this woman , 
has aſcended the nicuntain, and not, 4% -monts,- or of, 


monte, or a: montie. And if ſometimes we ſay,! 
ile, forti le royaume,: he is gong out: of the bingabm, 


'tis by an Ellipſis; for. then it ſtands inſtead of, 
Or 6 WD 383 sien Kaige 
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form of our thoughts, and not properly: _ 
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do but conſider well, we ſhall find that theſe” par- 
ticles ſignify only the operation of the mind, which 
Joins, or disjoins things, which denies them. or 
conſiders them abſolutely, or conditionally; for in- 
ſtance, there is no object in the world, that lies out 
of our mind, which anſwers to the particle aon, but 
it is evident, that it marks nothing more than the 
judgment bares that one DO 
another. 4443 $2] ;- 4th; | 

In ene © ns; eee 
gative particle, aiſne dſt thou ſay ? has no object 
out of 6ur mind, but only denotes the motion of the 
foul, by which we deſire to know ſomething. 


For this reaſon I have made no mention of tho ö 


interrogative pronoun, quis, gue, guid; becauſe it is 
nothing more than a pronoun, to which the ſigniſi- 


cation of 2c is added: that is, which beſides its 
ſupplying the place of a noun, like other pronouns, 
_ expreſſes moreover this motion of the mind, which 


is deſirous of knowing ſomething, and wants to be 


inſtructed in what regards it. Hence we find that 
ſeveral things are made uſe of, to expreſs this 
motion. Sometimes it is ſhewn only by the in- 
flexion of the voice, which in writing is expreſſed by 


ee peng F and is 


figured thus ens Ie % m 
{a Pronek che Came cin ie Asiaed, by potting! 
2 Jr, £5 deut, you 3. #, he, it; —_— 
11 
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aſterabe perſons of the verb, whereas in the ordi : 
nary way af ſpeaking they go before. Far i I ſays 
FT a vous aimex, il aime, ce; I love, you love, 
he loves, it is; this ſignifies the affirmation: but if 
f fay; aime-je?  aimez wour? aime-til? eft-ce?- db 
I lee do you lowe? does he lowe? is it? this ſigni- 


fies the interrogation; Frpm whence it follows (to 
mention it by the way) that we ought to ſay in 


French; ne do Ie lie di I rsadd and not 
ſentex je, liſex: je; becauſe we ſhould always take the 
perſon we deſign te uſe, which heres 157 the "firſt, 


Je ſens, eee dhe pronoun, 4p form 


an'antervogations: sn 
Sen enen emen that when the 


firſt perſon of the verb terminates with an 4+ ſemi · 


nine, as Fine, js penſe; I love, I ibis; then this 


e feminine is changed into an „ maſculine in th 


interrogation, becauſe of je, which follows, and 
whoſe e is alſo a feminine ; far-the French never. 
admit of ee feminines ſucceſbvely at the end of 
words. We myſt therefore ſay, aime-je;. penſitje: 
and on the contrary we ought to wh _— _ 
"= [rigs cp _ as! 


Wo „ Oo On ne. en 


TY. 7 +4 Ss ; ; + T0 N 


3 are alſo ele wich guy nothing 5 


—— but they are only ſounds more natu- 
Ab:  & th | ral 


foul, wb ay nel, ee. N. rein 
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HERE remains m eee in 


— in a ſentence, of which it will not be dif- 
ficult to give ſome general ideas, purſuant „N 
. principles already: *eftibliſhed72v 7 946159 17 

The conſtruction of words 1 gonicdlly ditinguith 


ed into concord, when the words: ought to agree 
together; and government, when one cauſes 151 


alteration in the other 

The firſt is generally the ſame in all languages, 
becauſe it is à natural eonſequente of the general 
uſage, the better to diſtinguiſn our diſcourſe. '* * ©» 
Thus the diſtinction of the two numbers ſingular. 
and plural, is the reaſon why the adjective is made 


to agree in number with the fubſtantive, that is, 


that one be put in the fingular or plural, according 


as the other is. For the ſubſtantive being the ſub- 


ject which is * R the 
| adjec- 


regard to ſyntax or the conſtruction of words 


was 


; 
4 
[ 
w 
£ 
£ 
1 
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ive, if the {i ive marks ma  thers ole 
many ſubjetts. of the. form lignified by 1 e 
tive; and conſequently it ought to be 3 in the plurat +. 
nder bomines dodti, learngd men. « | - © i 
The diſtincion of maſculine and Geile 3 is like. 
wiſe a reaſon why che adjective is made to agree 
in gender with the ſubſtantive, and and why they are 
. E Pat in the neuter, in thoſe langua- 
ges that have a neuter, for it i for this very 
purpoſe that genders were invented. 5 
For the ſame reaſon the verbs ought * agree l * 
a and perſon with the nouns and pronouns. © 
| Bat if at any time, in reading, you ſhould hap- 
pen to meet with ſome things which may ſeem con- 
trary to thele rules, it is by a fare of diſcourte, 
that is by having ſome word underſtood, or by con . = 
fidering the thoughts more than the words them- | 
ſelves, as we ſhall ſee preſently. | 
On the contrary the ſyntax — at 
- moſt intirely arbitrary, for which reaſon it varies 
Brady! in all languages. For one language forms 
its , government by caſes ; others inſtead of caſes 
make uſe only of fmall particles, which do not 
even exprefs all thoſe caſes, as in French and Spa- 
niſh they have only 4 and a, which mark the geni- 


5 tive and the dative, and the Italians add da for the 

e The other caſes have no particles, bur 
11 

2 hy Ye mls arc, een. But 


on 


with 


o_ to "this 1 LAT refer ie ro what 
has been already faif concerning prepolitions" and 
— 2 ned Das : 


. However i it will not 1 Calc to obſerve ſome 86 


of peut. uſe in all 


Wi by 


ret maxims, W hich are 


mites nasa! 
4; no. nominative caſe, which 


The 1h that the 


has not 2 relation 1 to Tome, verb expreſſed or under- 


ſtood : becauſe we. never ſpeak meerly to expreſs the 
object of our conception, „but to conyey our ſenti- 
ments of that object, which 1 is the office of the _ 
| N i LOS, un es 
-The. 27 "that there is no verb, wich 1 481 1 it's 
dene gaſe expreſſed or underſtood : becauſe it 
15 the property of the verb to affirm, and therefore 
there muſt be ſomething to affirm of, which is the 


ſabje& or the nomingtive of the verb; tho“ before 


- av ip6pitive | Were is an acculative, as eis Petrum 
e Au $6, 0 

„The 15 That there 95 be no Heftive, which 
 Koes relate to ſome ubltantive, ecauſe the d. 


We es of the form that is  diſtin8tly marked by 
this. adjeQive; do doctus learned, relates to Jene man 

ho is learned. I 2017 hat 2 
20 The 4. That are ny is 3 enitiye caſe i in a 
Jeptenge, which, is not governed by ſome other 
bahn: Becauſe as 12 $aſe always marks that which 
is 


- 
— 


'v 


„ 
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is as the poſſeſſor, ie muſt be governed by the thing 
poſſeſſed. Hence it is that both in Greek and in 
Latin, no verb properly governs a genitive, as has 
been ſufficiently proved in the New Methods of thoſe 
languages. This rule is with more difficulty applied 
to the vulgar tongues, becauſe in French the parti. 
ele de, of, r 1 


quently pur for che prepoſition-ex, or de. 


- The 5. That the government of es sends 
* from different ſorts of relations included in the 


caſes, according to che  capriciquſueſs of cuſtom 


This does not alter the ſpecific relation of each caſe, 


bat only ſhews, at cuſtom has made choice of This 
or that, according to fancy + of 202104 = nat 


Tos we fay in Latin, jirvare alice, and. opite> 


art alitui,, tho' they are both veibs of aid; becauſe 


the Latins were pleaſed to regard che government 
of the firſt verb, as the term, to which'the aQtiog 
paſſes; and that of the ſecond, as a caſe of attribu- 
tion, to which the action of che verb bas a reference. 


Thas in Freneh they ſay, /erwir fuel un, and 


fru à quatque cbeſs, to ſerve one, to ſerve" for 4 uff. 
"Phys in Spaniſh moſt of che verbs active greed 


indiſcriminately a a dative or an aceuſutive. 527 
FThüs the ſame verb may admit of — 


vernments, eſpecially intermixing chat of the propo. 
firidns; 4s prieflare alicu, or alfquem, to excel ſont 
a 750 9 for inſtancr; we ſay eripere morti uli. 


quem: 
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Sometimes theſe different, governments have a 
power of changing the ſenſe; according to the 
different cuſtom of languages. For example, in 
Latin, cavere alieui is to apatch over @ perſon's, ſafaty 
but cavere aliguent, is fo beware of him: In, this, 
| however, the «owl 5 _ goons muſt * 
e maar fas 4 2 wh ; 


0 BY fewer of Coftrtion. 
Wa we have. been ſaying in 1 


— 


«4 © 


order, Pa eee 

Fly expreſſed, and there is never 2 word deficient 
or redundant, ae to the * 
p eſſion of our thoughts. 

But becauſe men l F the 


thoughts ; and for brevity they frequently ſuppreſs 
ſome words in a ſentence; or conſulting elegance, 


onſtruction: This has produced four different ways 
of ſpeaking, called Agures, and which are ſo. many 
p ee e tho' en 


1 1 


rene 


fondss: chan by the words they uſe to convey their 


they either inſert, ſome word which may ſeem 
redundant, or they invert, the natural order of 


r 


rall 


12 


wor 
in 1 
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| Arbe figure which agrees more with our, thoughts, | 
than with the words of a ſentence, is called Syllepe 
. or conception, as when · I ſay, in French, il et fix 
hearts, it ir fr o'clock, Here according to the 
words I ought to ſay, ellas ſort fix heures, as was the 
practice formerly, and as they till ſay, % Jan? fr, 
tem, fifteen men, Nc. But becauſe what 1 intend is 
only to mark: a fixt time, and only one of theſe 
hours, that is, the fixth i I throw my thought on 
this hour, without attending to che werds, and 
thereby I come to ſay, i/ eff fox beures, rather than 
oiled fant: fox henna e bly fo Heh | 
This figure makes us ſometimes Tall into irregu- 
larities of gender; as ui of: feels qui me! peruiais ®- 
of number, as turba ruumt: of both an er 
pars menſi tenuere rarem, and ſuch like. 3 
The ßgure urhich ſuppreſſes temen 3 
tence is called E/lipfs or Defe#. For ſometimes 
the verb is underſtood, which is very common in 
the Hebrew, where the ſubſtantive verb is gene. 
rally underſtood: Sometimes the nominative, as - 
pluit, for Deus, or natura pluit: Sometimes the 
ſubſtantive, whoſe adjective * is expreſſed ; as 
paucis te volo, ſup. very. of : Sometimes the 


word which governs an cher; 4 « 2 Zone: for < 
in Magee And Tometimes th 
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Eo - —govemet, as rinnen (ſub: banner) (ha 
2 2 Roma 'profieiſeangur; nant Abena. Ci. 
3 be way'of ſpeakitighwhich inſerts ſome words 
that ſeem redundant, is called a Flenaſm or Abus. 
eas ue item, magic major, Kc. 
Finally, that which-Wverts/tKe natural order of 

8 or Tranſpeſtian. 
| _ *( Pxatinples of all theſe figures. muy be ſeem in the 
| grammars of particular languages, and eſpecially 


weste“ a N e of e { N bt! 
| I ſhall only add. kits, that rr 
1 French: (ue it particularly delights Is porſpi. 
= cuity, and in exprefling things as much as poſſible, 

[ in the moſt natural andleaſt intricate order; tho? 
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s for the Declenſions, Conjugations, Reſolution | 


of Verbs, Syntax, Quantity, Accents, Dialects, and 
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Order, with Variety of ofeful Remarks, proper t 0 ; 


the attaining, a compleat Knowledge of that lan- 
guage, and a perfect Underſtanding of the Greek 


2 Tranſlated from the French of Mass. 


pe Por ROYAL. Ottavo, 2 Vol. 2746. 


II. Tut PRIu nne OF THE Gaz EK — beob- 


taining a compleat Collection of all the Roots or pri- 
mitive Words, er with the moſt conſiderable 


Derivatives of the Greek Language: As alſo a | 


- Treatiſe of Prepoſitions, and other undeclinable Par- 


ticles. And an alphabetical Collection of Engliſh 


Words, derived from the Greek, either by-Allufion 


or Etymology. ' Tranſlated from the French, of 
ve- 
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II. Choke Italian Phraſes. III. Fami- 
1 liar Dialogues. IV. Entertaining Stories, V. Italian 
Proverbs. VI. Extracts from the beſt Italian Poets. 
VII. Examples of Ceremonial and Mercantile Let- 
ters; with the Accents of the Italian Words, to 
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+ Riſe and Progreſs of the Theatrical Entertainmencs 


| © of che Ancients.” Written in Rreuch by the Abhe 


Du Bos, Member and al Secretary of the 
A Rnench Academy. — ary into Engliſh by 


Thomas Nias, Gent. from che Fifth . Edition, 


F - reviſed, corrected, and * by" Fork Author. 
* 3 Wols. Octavo, 1748. 8 199! 
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V. B. FA this Work the Rite, Progreſs and Per- 
fection of theſe ſeveral Arts are fully diſcuſſed; An 
hiſtorienl Account is given of the moſt eminent 
Artiſts in che ſeveral Kinds; the peculiar Excellen- 
cies, in which each excelled, are explained; and 
«the Criterions are laid down, by which the Reader 
is inſtructed. 28 to judge 8 of the 
greateſt: Mafters, both modern, in Poe - 
try, Painting, Mofi Sehr, and ct the-order 
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